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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New Yor 138 Fifth Avenue; 
South 18th Street. Summer residence 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is 
tive, and I 
me to be prepared by her.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. B 
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ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Instruction 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND 
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METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty : 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE 1 adie ~osnagaa 


The Celebrated Prima 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, deny ‘ont Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur deJa Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage | 


ice. Voice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg 


MonstEuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falck- 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


MME. ED. COLONNE, 
OFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
d FRENCH DICTION. 


rt rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARL ES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superievres au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


Mme. MARTE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Victoire, 














Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 
MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 


Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de ls Renaissance YAlma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Spsokiog. Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
ian—German. 


rench—Ital 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 





MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION or Ac ja Pompe, Paris with 
or without board. 


Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU PAUL 

(Philipine Lévy de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
| Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
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ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 
Paris. 


FRENCH. 


14;Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION | Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 


The work of psy hool was estab Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 


lished by Mr. A. K. “Vreert. ae | } De Pachmann. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 


i o 
sean hy 44+ om | 527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier. 
35$ Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





| Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
No. ra1g Carnegie Hall, New York. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction Studio: 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
| 


St., Worcester., 





FRANK MORSE CORNELIA DYAS, 
“Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. PIANIST. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York 
Artistic Piano Playing taught. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Mme. ARELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 
Studio: 149a Tremont St 


GERTRUDE WALKER, 
SOPRANO 


. Concert and Oratorio. 
18 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
0! 


my. 
Graduate of the Roya! High School in Berlin 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


tat Pleasant 











AUGUST WALTHER, 
Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
1 Carnegie Hall, New York’ 





| HOWARD BROCKWAY, » 


ser- Pianist. 

+ Harmony, Piano 
erpretation. 

ie Hall, New York. 


Com: 
Pupils oe" i 


Int 
Studio: Trees 7G. 








The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupils accepted. 
App < iatpsig address, 

oucester Street, 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, | 
2117 Madison Avenue 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 


Instruction in all branches of Music. Ensemble Class 
meets Friday evenings, 45 West 92d Street. 





ah, a 








Canada. 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
peel of : Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston. 
Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Boston. 














Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fuil 

particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 

Boston Symph rch 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, purity i intonation, fervor 
of style.” —Boston Heral voice of liberal 
- & > man of taste and 
“y Journal. “Exquisite 








musical ‘atelligence.— 
singing.”—Boston Transcri 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 

ital, Concert, Oratorio. 
Boston, Mass. 








R 
Steinert Hall, 


ARTHUR v5 HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Str 








s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


Boston, Mass. 
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VIRGIL 


Piano School and 
School of 


Public Performance. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


West 15th Street——29 
NEW YORK. 
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PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 





Free on Applicatio 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Director, **#isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgas, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 


i * Chamber Music, 


petent faculty. 


Coun 
nsemble Pla Paying, 


Harmony, Com: tion, 
&c. _ 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY. Or MUSIC. 
(Caneade.) Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat DirecTor. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte aad with Trinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. Attendance 1081 last season. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 
School of Eloention, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


The Mason & Risch Piano 0.1. | Ontario 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. Ladies’ 
comfort im steam heating, electric 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, | College 
lighting, &c. Healthfal moral infio- 
enees calculated to build up a refined and noble character. Apply 


VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. for calendar and further information to 
Principal 


J. HARE, Ph. D., 
J. D. A. TRIPP, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST FRANK S. WELSMAN, 
TEACHER, 
. ‘ Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Ces Se Seese ale. | Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 

For terms and dates apply to | 88 Madison Avenue, Toronto : 
Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, Toronto College of Music 
Toronto, Canada. 





and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
WHITBY, ONT. 

The bi educational facilities in 
LITER ATURE, MU SIC, ART, ELO- 
CUTION, Mio tae IAL AND DOM- 
ESTIC SCIENC Elegant caps 
clous buildings, "eee with every 











MARY HAYDON CROWLEY, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, —>* we 
Victoria Hotel, Palace Hill 


_City of Quebec, Canads. 





Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musica! Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
Toronto. ist in Training Vocalists for the 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


Studio: 


Mr. RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


ratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
SOPRANO. Concert and Oratorio. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. | Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. | Toronto, Canada. 


A ee 


OFFERS RELIEF TO PURSE Teco 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK, 











FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 

Y R FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 

YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, The Onty Way pupils can get the 
full benefit of the superior advan- 

OF THE tages and low tuition rates which this 

school offers in Technical and Musical 

The Training is to enroll at the proper time 
VIRGIL METHOD and enter classes at the beginning ofa 

Master Term. We therefore ask prospective 
pupils to bear these facts in mind, 

AND and to remember that Friday and 


Saturday, April 6 and 7, 1900, are 
the Examination and Enrollment days 


for the Spring Term, which Term 


begins Morday, April 9 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


IS THE DIRECTOR OF 


The Clavier Company Piano School, 
26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Conversational Lectures by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, with Technical and Musical 
Illustrations, every Thursday Evening in Recital Hall 
Admission Cards sent upon application. Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Send for PROSPECTUS (2 pages), giving ful full 
particulars of the unique methods of the Sc 


Che Clavier Company 
Piano School. « « « « 


26 West 15th Street, : NEW YORK. 











The Berlin Test Class ; 


Or, perty-cigh Lessons as given 
by Mr. - Virgil to the Test 
Class of Children in be *~y now 
ready for deliver b, Sot post 
free on receipt of 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
P 
4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


profession and the public. 7 
791 Tremont Street, 


I 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Eats 


High Standard of Construction. 
2D ERBY, CONN. 




















































‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.”’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 





The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., NEW YORK, 


268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° - CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, "isso". 




















essa? «6 THE 6S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. ) custisties. 
NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 
FREDERICK MAXSON, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Concert Organist, 


FITA C KFIL 813 North 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 ’ SPEC Eee aE * 


aonianes. THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


\ ony Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Miss Etta C. Keil, first sopruno; Mrs. Edwin 
<7 ay 3354,Fifth Avenue, Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 














first alto; Mrs. w A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
PITTSBURG, PA. | Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 


W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager 
406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
wa. M. STEVENSON 
9 
Voice Production and Singing. from the composer. Instruction in Theory by Mail. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. 
STUDIO; 600 Springdale Avenue, East Orange, N. J 


Standard Building, 531 Wood Street, | - — 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg. Pa 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Voeil School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








COMPOSITIONS OF CLARA A. KORN 
can be obtained from all music dealers or direct 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 


250 West 23d Street, New York. 
. t hel see Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
te confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &., . . taught 
313 South reth Street, Philadelphis, Pa. by 45 professors. E. Eberhardt ,Pres’. 








APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 











Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 


| EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instructor at New York Ce of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 7 Street, New York. 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, PIANIST, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. ; (Leschetizky Method), 

Preparation for Oratorio and Church. Will accept engagements for drawing-room musi- 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. cales, clubs, &c., and a limited number of pupils. 
“The Commonwealth,” East Cuag, N. J. Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Mondays and ursdays. eS ES a es ee 
BERTA-GROSSE-THOMASON 
A UGUSTA SC HILLER-NIEPER, School for Piano, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. 











SOPRANO. Y., Mme. Berta-Grosse-Thomason and As- 
Concerts, Recitals, &c. sistants. Theory, Harmony and Composition, 
10 Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. Mr. W. E. Bassett. Tuition, per term, $15 to $40. 
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entertainments 


the approach of the Christmas holidays, concerts 


came rarer in Berlin, but still scarcer than the mu 


cal themselves grew the audiences that 


were to attend them. Only in a few instances I could not 
exception to this rule 


the 


an and one of them, I am glad to 


Miss velt, of 


Singakademie on 


w hic Celeste Groen 


the 


Stale Was concert 


New 


f last week 


Orleans, gave at Iuesday night 


I have spoken of this young lady’s bereavements before ; 


f how she first lost a talented sister, a pupil of Professor 
Joachim; then her father, an esteemed New Orleans musi 
cian. The mother had crossed the ocean to nurse her hus 

ind, wkom she found dying of typhoid fever, the germs of 
which treacherous malady she must have caught, for 
scarcely returned to Berlin, after ving buried her hus 





band in New Orleans, Mrs. Groenevelt died here of the sam« 
ness This left Miss Celeste Groenevelt an orphan, and 


it had not been that 
at 


ne in desolate circumstances at that, if 


1 consul Serlin 


good trien nong them 
Mason his 


others had taken a vital 


ie American 
Mrs 
é gifted young woman 


well at 


and wife, Mr. and von Pirani and 


interest in tl 


Thus she was enabled to give the aforementioned 


pre limi 


way of hiring the hall 


the arrangements for which 


ended concert 


however, in the managerial engage 


ent and even the ordering of neert dress. had been 


ittended to and paid for in advance by the late Mrs. Groene 


velt. Thus a mother was beneficial and careful for her 
hild to her very last breath and beyond the grave 
It would not have needed for the audience to know these 


sad circumstances, however, to have enlisted their sympa 
hies for the concert-giver, for, as I have frequently stated 
eretofore, Celeste Groenevelt possesses an extraordinary 


pianistic talent, and hence her success was a legitimate and 


thoroughly deserved one. Hers are the fleetest fingers, the 


rispest touch and the loosest pair of wrists that I have en 


countered for many a day, and hence her technical work ts 


delightfully clean, certain and of finished and polished styl 


lo be candid and truthful, as every good critic ought to be 


I should not disguise the fact that in the way of sentiment 


ul ly endowed as she is 


1 poetry Miss Groenevelt is not equal 


and hence her 


‘ 


n the way of technic, reading of the inter 


mezzo from the Schumann Concerto was lacking in what is 
a good interpretation of this musical gem 
side of the 


most essential in 
But perhaps this 


+} 


young girl’s nature may still 
develop with the l 


be 
doubt that the young lady is really musical, although in a 
The final allegro of the Con 


experiences of life, as there can no 


somewhat superficial way 


certo, however, was taken not only at a vivace, but at a 


vivacissimo tempo, and in this breakneck speed was carried 


through with brilliancy and without the least technical 
flaw 
Still, more astonishing was the display of bravura and 


the holding out of the physical forces of so slight, girlish 
looking a performer in the stormy and fiery Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor Concerto, which, especially in the two outer 


Miss 


and no let 


astonishing 


from 


movements, Groenevelt performed with 
t and brilliancy 


ty, 


the first to the last note, and after which, upon half a dozen 


virtuosi up of tone power 
hearty recalls, she responded with the Liszt Sixth Hungari 
ian Rhapsody, which for octave technic I have never heard 
surpassed 

In two of the unaccompanied solo numbers, the Raff “Ri 
gaudon” and an effective concert study in B major by Eu 
Miss the 
playing was marvelous, and made my wrists ache 


octave 
A little 


\ flat by the same composer is a very pretty 


genio von Pirani Groenevelt’s teacher 
fughetta in 
little piano piece, but fughetta is a misnomer, as the com 
art of 
fugue,” The 


Chopin B flat minor scherzo completed this group of four 


position does not correspond to the rules of “the 
as laid down by the great John Sebastian 


solo pieces. 
The two concertos were exceptionally well accompanied 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s direction, 


In 


by 
and altogether the concert was a really enjoyable one. 
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he audien the fashionable and musical element of the 
American colony in Berlin was well represented, and among 


1 noticed amid the most 





the professional pianists present 
earty of all applauders Messrs. Ferruccio Busoni and 
Robert Freund 
* * * 
On th ume evening, previous to the above-described 
ncert, i he 1 at Bechstein Hall a young pianist, Mis 
Frieda Hodapp, once a wonder child, later a pupil of Kwa 
the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort, in 1898 the winner 


of the Mendelssohn prize for instrumental playing 


ripe 


pianist. It spez 





1 promising 








young artist, especially one of the weaker sex, if so deeply 
conceived, and | f such earnest 1 a Ss hose I 
nterpretatior F minor piano Sonat p. 5 
work which elicited Schumann’s great and early predil 


But Miss Hodapp does not ve mmand 


which this con posi 


Brahms 


the necessary and peculiar piano techni 


tion demands I noticed, especially in the third and final 
movements, a lack of rhythmic pregnancy which Brahms 
an stand least of all On the her | I was cl 
pleased with the reading of the interme the suggestive 
and tender contents of which “retrospect poem for the 


* * * 


\ young pianist, who is said to be possessed of 


Italy, where he 





reputation 
of Martu 


nything like fave 


country 
at the Bologne Conservatory 
rable impression upon the } 
3echstein Hall last Wednesday night 
1S Filippo Ivaldi and he 
Someone called him a 
be 
Pachm: 


respec 


udience zg ithered at 


His 


the piano 


name is a miniaturist upon 
piat 
fore upon such renowned 
wl ym Ivaldi 


*t His tone is very 


issimust, but that 


joke has perpetrated 
De 


any 


been 
I Joseffy 


cannot hold a candle 


yianists as and 
in 
small and only of a good quality when employe 
Then, however, | 


“Des Abends,” 


sweetness 


dynamics is playing, as, for 





becomes ridiculous 
He is a 
Sawseler upon the piano, and one of the worst sort. His 
thov op 
lously small in every respect, and Mr. Ivaldi does not com 


comparatively 


Schumann's 


ts exaggerated 


of the Bee en 110, Sonata was ridicu 


periormance 


mand even the small amount of tecl 


quired for a good performance of Schumann’s F maj 
Novelette 

* * . 
week preceding 


As 


Singakademie 


during the 


usual 
Chorus gave in its festively ligh 


hall 
“Weihnachtsoratorium.’ 


annual reproduction of 
The 


that last Wednesday night’s was the seventeentl 


tres decorated an 


ecords th fact 


program 1 


pertorm 


ance of the work by the Singakademie Chorus They 
surely ought to know it by this time, but what little | 
heard of it made me think that it was the first and not the 
seventeenth production. There seems to be no luck even 


in odd numbers as long as Mr. Kawerau is the conductor 
Prof. Dr 
so far as the performance was tedious in the 
he had at least used to hold the 


policeman’s club time beatings 


Blumner’s traditional reading only prevailed in 


extreme, but 


chorus together with his 
Kawerau, however, can 
not achieve even this enviable result 

The with the exception of Miss Muench, so 
prano, were the stereotyped ones from former years, Miss 


Pinks and Rolle 


A little fresh blood and invigorating new life 


soloists, 


Stephan and Messrs 
would do 
lots of good to the now nearly mummified Singakademie 
the At 
‘where there is life there is hope 


Chorus 
least I hope so, for 


Perhaps they will get it in new century 


~ * * 


The second of the Halir Quartet’s chamber music soirées 
was well attended at Bechstein Hall, among the interesting 
of 


crowd of Ksteners being a good many of the bohéme 


Berlin—painters, sculptors and artists of all sorts—who had 


come to hear the performance of a string quartet written 
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by the Berlin song composer, Hans Hermann, and dedi 
ated Germany's greatest and most popular sculptor 
Begas rhe five le s of his name in the German ter 
gy of ne B (English B flat) e g a and s (English 
t were taken by Hermann as a five-note theme tor 
e fir vement of this string quartet in G minor. But 
Hermat s not a g enough genius to write with in 
pil n the lit est imposed tetter 
H d eve gh wits or te 1 t nake 
‘ sk « ning teresting one 
‘ uur Rus I ers wl tly wrote a string 
juarte upon the not I uting the name ot beiaett 
> fla n French te gy Be A, Fre l und F) 
é ast the nd ence ¢a e ¢ the tour 
ovements Is ttle t wort it posit as a 
c ) ‘ re Har Hiermann, however 
gl ¢ W ttractive Lieder icks the 
n viedge ri \ WI ng £ a string 
| c d | ) ake work ui 
ere gz tot u 
H Begas t é \ ighout the first 
é t, whi the Pp ely t inferior 
the The se ( ttle is minuet in D 
‘ mi pp ed t deserved to be 
i s \ r i e we < 4 and the 
f of 1 : Phe p r, however, had 
\ is thank to the very en " avd e re 
peatedly the close « e pe mance: If ever I shall 
e a string quartet, and should find good musicians 
‘ e Halir Quartet ready to per t, I shall surely 
te i | st « Ss p and paint t ind listen 
the performanc« Chey are ways eve! much kinder 
é riticisms nusical « po n than they 
y Ww emselves in the estit ion of a work of 
eir ilk 
Cou Conductor D Muck hac en mounced t 
Ww he < s of the H r Quartet Dvorak’s 
\ piano VU it pr duties at the R yyal 
Ope House prevented him from fulfilling this engage 
e gT tad pp eI ( iny < $s persona 
( rers Mu lly Weve nol had a reason for 
‘ g pp e R I ind proved most 
‘ y ibstitu ! e Bri li piano Quartet, 
ne An r, W ure t tol ezed a 
rhe listeners dt uble adv ge f en ng in 
Mr. Freund's reprodu n the pi part the interpre 
tion of a Brahms player par excellence, and at the same 
me ie of the we ! ter 
ting, au rit é é in é nber mu 
performers 01 u magine i Brahms (Juin 
under such ausp was a musical t1 f exalted and 
nalloyed quality, and the applause \ h was showered 
por e pert ers a richly deserved one 
As initial number of the progra the Halir Quartet 
played with smooth and w worked out ensemble the 
Beethoven r Quart the 1 one from op. 18 
The pe rma would e passed over without acci 
den t de had not been for the fact that during 
e minuet t e audi e sudde y lost his head, 
ind had to be ejected f1 Bee ven Saal by main for« 
Whether W Beethoven or the Halir Quartet which 
rove razy ( urse wit ae I y unable t« 
eT ind que < nynow, aS tar as 
e ef upon é nde the audience was con 
erned 
a 
ihe fina t took place before the holidays 
s als e most im] unt one artistically. It was the 
¢ the Royal Orchestra under 
tion 
t ug the 22d of December we 
rtua ] Bee yven birthday commemora 
d was devoted exclusive the works of the mas 
ter The select n \ rT, was re varied and hence 
generally more att e than the ne generally 
presented on this ! h use | t ted of 
e overture and a ely pe rmed Adag n Bee 
wen’s ballet ( my | Phe 
erture was interpré \ erve, but unusual sim 
lic \ nd ut ten We gartiner 
The Adagio in B flat of M rt beauty of inven 
n its principa given to the ’cello 
‘ which instrume: obligato work be 
le Roya mb D rt ith his ricl 
velvety and mellow ed men se ucce 
id had to bow than! thre time o the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience But as far s t t r 1 
generally is concerned, this ement is or f the bes 
and most euphoniou nes ever penne Beet ! 
He goes so far as t ike u fa hary t \ harp 
I work by Beet! en?” I hear you as} ymewhat if 
credulously. But i neverthel that he employ 
in this ballet, altl ] not reme r 1 doubt 
whether he used it in any other rf mp oO 
Weingartner rarely allows soboists t ppear at these 
symphony concerts, but he dos nvariably on Bee 
thoven night This time it was royal concertmaster, Pro 
fessor Halir, to whose lot it fell to peritorm the Beethoven 
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violin concerto, and I can assure you that he piayed better 
than I ever heard him do before, and, to be entirely can- 
did, than 1 thought he could play. Barring a tendency 
to occasionally slurring over two notes so rapidly that the 
ear could not distinguish them individually, the perform- 
ance was technically a well-night flawless one, and as far 
as conception was concerned, | have heard only Joachim 
interpret this work in a nobler, broader and more “classi- 
cal” style. Professor Halir also was made much of by 
the audience, which was, as usual, a very large and gen- 
erous one. 

With all due respect for the opinion otf 
however, I could not agree with the vox populi for the ova- 
tion it brought Weingartner after the performance of the 
third ““Leonore” overture. He makes a big dynamic climax 
in the coda by letting the trumpeis blow their heads off, and 
the kettledrum nearly split its skin in a furious fortissimo 
pounding, but the effect he does achieve is surely not a le- 
gitimate one, not one intended by Beethoven and zstheuc- 
ally not justifiable, though it pleased the public. 

The F major Symphony, one of Weingariner’s favorites, 
and one the interpretation of which | could have enjoyed, if 
| were not surfeited with Beethoven, closed the program. 

The next Symphony, on January 3, will bring the ‘Bach 
anale” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,”’ Bruckner’s Fifth and 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 


the mulutude, 


* * * 


The sad news of the rather sudden death of Lamoureux, 
the great French chef d’orchestre, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the equaily sorrowful tidings of the almost si- 
multaneous decease of Josef Dupont, at Brussels. He was 
the most important of all of the Belgian conductors. After 
having finished his studies at Liége and Brussels, he led for 
some time the life of a bohemian in Italy; then became con- 
Since 1872 he was con- 


He died at 


ductor at Warsaw and Moscow. 
ductor and professor of harmony at Brussels. 


the age of sixty-two. 
* * * 


The telegraph announces from Carlsruhe the accidental 
dropping into an open stage-trap of chamber singer Fritz 
Plank. The basso, who has a weight of about 350 pounds, 
fell a depth of about 10 yards and was carried away dread 
fully bruised and internally injured. His state of health at 


present writing is such that but few hopes are entertained 
for an ultimate recovery. 
+ + * 

Among the visitors at THe Musica. Courter’s Berlin 
office during the past week were J. I. B. Connaway, tuner of 
pianos and organs, from Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Max 
Liebling and Miss Estelle Liebling, from New York, and 
Arthur Bird, the American composer, resident in Berlin. 


o 


The Adams Phono-Tonique Method for 
° Teaching French Pronunciation. 


GOOD sign of the times in that department of a 

Paris education, which threatened at one time to 

be a failure, is that the progressive teachers of French are 

commencing to lay considerable stress upon the study 

of the sounds in the language as a basis of the study of 
the language itself. 

That is, instead of commencing with words and sen- 
tences, commencing by a thorough study of the various 
sounds which, when put together, form the words. 

In the United States we have long followed this, the 
only logical plan, for the acquisition of language. Every 
school has its phonic chart upon which are traced lists of 
the various sounds employed, with lists of words show- 
ing their application. 

A foreigner in our country, wishing to learn to speak 


English correctly, has but to go into the primary class of 


one of our public schools and pass a couple of weeks in 
acquiring such of our sounds as are not found in his own 
tongue. 


After those sounds are thoroughly acquired, a reader is 
put into his hands containing the simplest combinations 
He is perfectly independent. The read- 
and without effort, and moreover 


of these sounds. 


ing proceeds “of itself” 


is correct. 
According to progress the reading grows more im- 
portant, but the “spelling” by sound is kept up till “pro- 


nunciation” and “accent” are well out of the woods or 
are equalized with our own. 

If there are foreigners in our country to-day who have 
been there twenty years and yet retain their different 


brogues, they are those who have never r passed through 





| 


this course in “phonics” (or sound study), but who have 
“caught” the language as best they could by ear. Some 
having better ears than others arrive somewhat nearer 
correctness. No one quite arrives. 

All who pass through the phonic course reach absolute, 
or almost, perfection. It is safe to say that 95 per cent 
of all not deaf or dumb can achieve this. 

It is exactly the same with the French language. 

But what is the process in France? 

Here the unfortunate foreigner is put straight into 
“Faust,” “The Prophéte,” “The Huguenots,” “Manon” 
and “Carmen,” or into Moliére, Racine novels and gram 
mar. 

Imagine a German who could not speak one word of 
English being put to sing and act an opera on Shakes 
peare’s “Anthony and Cleopatra”! 

For some fifty years we did not know 
From the pen of Fr rance as a hes ad centre of civiliza 


any different 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE SPIERING 


QUARTET, 


708 Fine pate Building, 
Michigan Boulevard, 


.. CHICAGO. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899-1900. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


HicHer Art or PIANO PLAYING. 
| 297 Indiana Street, 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 


FOR THE Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director. 
alton Perkins, Associate Director. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Catalogues free upon application. 
WILLIAM R. PERKINS, Secretary. 





Cuicaco, ILL. 


Pupils 





MARY PECK THOMSON, 


| 
SOPRANO. | 
107 East 37th Street, CHICAGO. | 


A. J. GOODRICH, 





J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CgrLEBRATED VocaL SrupI0, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


accepted. 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 
SOPRANO. 


Uuder management of 
Mrs Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
641 642 Fine Arts Building. Chicago 


'_FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 


Tenor Robusto. 
Under manogement of Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes 
2 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Cuicaco, ILL. 





THEORIST 
1039 East s7th Street, oe 
Author of “Goodrich s Analytical Harmon 
“Complete Musical Analysis.” 
- “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Mr. & Mrs. HERBERT BUTLER, 


Violinist and Soprano. 
Auditorium Building, 








Chicago. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


Bas 
Sbriglia Method. Voice Wiesiog. Concerts, Ora- 
torio, Son: 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. —— Chapel Royal, London, Eng. 
St. Paul Cathedral, Springfield, Ill. 


NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, 


SOPRANO. 


; Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 
1817 se — 
ICAGO- 


wee 





Recita 
rts Building, Chicago. 


Fine 


VALENTINE FERNEKES 


TENOR. 


Under Management FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Chicago. 








Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE i 
Conductor, 


Pine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 


SOPRANO. 


Management 





Edith Gramm... 


Fine Arts Building, 


Chicago. 








CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 


Under Management FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





SOPRANO. 








“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the ome cause of inartistic piano playing, isthe natural 
stent and logical methods of teaching and practice.” 


consequence of the neglect of cons 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 
Under the direct supervision of Mr. A. K. Virgil. 


Special methods employed. Pugesies a. oer Class and 
pen all Summer, an 


Instruction in artistic technic, 610 per term 


at anytime. Send for circulars. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


JAN VAN OOKDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


OCONOERTS ©0002 REOITALS 8600 PUPILS. 


Fine Arts Bullding. CHICAGO. 





SOPRAN 


Eastern 


rivate instruction. 


MINNIE FISH GRIFFIN, 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 


Oo. 
Nineteen Scan with CHICAGO ORCHESTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 
esentative: OHAS. L. YOUNG. 


Address Townsend Balldieg. New | York i City 
h Place, 


Personal Address: 4 Forty-fourt Go, ILL. 


Engaged—Milwaukee Musica! Society October 27, St. Paul and Minneapolis Nov cher 4 4 and 6. 





pupils can enter 


HM. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





SHERWOOD 


CONCERTS 4°x RECITALS. 


Address for Dates and Terms... 


au CHARLES BEACH, Monadaock Building, CHICAGO. 


HERMAN DOSE 


Under management 


Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago. 


Basso 
” Cantate. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 








SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 


BARITONE, 
516 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 


Exponent of 
SHAKESPEARE’S Method. 
American and English 
Ballad Singing 

















and supposed that, of course, an equally logical course with adopted by the Mesdames 
chat of our own was being” pursued. 
Not knowing the language, of course, when one of those 


won, we put ourselves blindly into the hands of its people, One of these schemes is the Phono-Tonique principle, 


Adam, whose s.udio is on Rue , : . 
"ems by Dvorak and Saint-Saéns were played at 


Guillaume lell, No. 5, close by the Place Peréire 
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Arnold String Sextet Concert. 


the second concert by the Arnold String Sextet at 


This system, of which some idea has already been given ~~ 
y . B Knabe Hall last Tuesday (January 16) morning Phe 


Paris-taught people returned to the States, speaking more and which will continue to be noticed here, is being prac ee a lue of the program pt sed M \ td 
educational vaiue o 1¢ program presented y r rnok 


or less volubly a something foreign, we regarded them with tised by Madame Adam with success in the training of 
: ? * é < “ must have impressed the audience 
wonder and awe, as an old darky “mammy” would who foreigners, especially foreign singers The D kO , , 

. = os . ¥ M 1€ vora uintet, op. Q7, 18 One ol the most Deaull 
saw her young mistress write a “real shoo-enuff letter, Even singing teachers, usually the last to suggest of 4 1. . P ‘ ‘ 
b , ” a ful chamber music compositions. Its spontaneity, lovely 

ut who could not see ihe numerous mistakes in spelling adopt progressive innovation of any kind, are coming to , d h | i last | 7 t. it 

: : . ; themes and rich harmonization and, last but not least, its 
and grammar which marked the pages as those of an ig see that a pupil who is frst prepared in the French sounds : 
. : ; brevity, appeals to the layman, and that is a point wort! 
noramus. is thereby better prepared to sing the French languag: é ' ' ' 
pe. . : > considering by the organizations that give chamber musi 
It was only when .our girls (supposedly well taught in Two or three of the teachers have already been brought to : 
; , , : ; concerts. Mr. Arnold showed his fine discrimination by 
French) were brought face to face with paid public per see the value of the Adam’s system, Phono-Tonique, and ' } th tl k 
‘ “ ‘ - y . ~ opening the concert with us wor 
formance, before people of the country, that we began to are sending their pupils to be drilled in it M Guetey Fi | Te 1 contralt 
rs sustay inricns, in a well trainec mnitraito voice 
discover with horror the deception that had been practiced It is well worth while to give che ladies a call and ex . 
; sang a group of songs by Bungert, Brahms and Thomas 
upon us all these years. amine the system os . , . , » , 
t ' p * , aes Che String Sextet played “Skizzen,” by Goetze rhe prin 
Not one of them could stand the test! By right, singing teachers should* refuse to teach French , , , : , 
be a ’ - : . cipal number came last, and this was a Septet, by Saint 
lhen what a howl went up! Parents—the poor, deluded works to pupils who had not first passed an examination in , : 
f z tafe . . 7 ©aens, op. 05, written tor trumpet, two violins, one viola 
parents—who had paid out small fortunes to get the French sounds. Until this point is reached pupils of them : , , 
- “ acti ae ; r = cello, double bass and piano August Spanuth played the 
French repertory” and the “French education” for their selves will never make the necessary effort and till «hen this a és 
we . . . - piano part and A. Bode the trumpet The beautiful tone 
children, began to cry out their discontent The echo re paper will continue to urge its necessity Apa * , , 
. of the last named artist was especially delightful, and to 


bounded back to Paris. Tue Musicat Courter has not 
ceased once in five years to insist upon the stupidity of the 


Big Business in San Francisco. 


Mr. Spanuth also must some credit be given for the ex 


cellent ensemble 


course pursued. People are beginning to wake up! The The musical attractions that are being handled by Man ‘ , . 
, : : oe e Both concerts were under the direction of Townsend H 
teachers are compelled to rouse themselves and meet the ager S. H. Friedlander at the California Theatre in San Fell 
‘ 7 d : ellows 
current of public opinion. Francisco this season have met with unusual success = 
\nd so it has come about that several teachers of French De Pachmann played to three packed houses, and Emma Caroline Gardner Clarke's Engagements. 
have come to originate little plans more or less feeble, more Nevada's receipts, with prices at $3, $2 and $1, reached Some of Madame Clarke’s engagements in January 


or less indistinct, more or less helpful, to content the for the large sum of $10,500 


eigners Friedlander’s music hall proj: 


Three or four of those have arrived at schemes of real as has been rumored. On the contrary, all 


merit, or which, when properly assimilated with our needs, are drawn and the scheme 


will prove of merit or _helpfulnes ss thro ugh the columns of TH! 





three performances Mr. were: Watertown, N. Y., 4th; Salem, 9th; West Newton 


ct has not fallen throug] (Adamowski Quartet), 13th; Wellesley College, 15th, and 
of the plans two concerts in Boston January 16 and 23 
will be made public shortly In February Madame Clarke sings on the 2d at New 
MusicaL CouRIER buryport, 7th in Boston and 21st at Akron, Ohi 
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SEASON 1899-1900. FLORENCE HYDE J ENCKES, DIRECTOR OF ARTISTS, 


641i and 642 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. Telephone: Herrison tee. 


Sopranos: Contraltos: Bassos: Harpist: , 
RAGNA LINNE. NELLIE SABIN HYD HERMAN DOSE. CLARA MURRAY Edith Adams, ’Cellist. 
ADA SHEFFIELD. RETTA |. SHANK RIDGWAY GEBHART. LUADA COLE. 

CLARA TRIMBLE P J. SHARE. iiiideaesaai 
EDITH GRAMM. . iolinists: : 
— Tenors: Vietintete s LoOAN BLANCHE CHAPMAN SCHUMANN TRIO. 

Comene: PROSCHOWSKY. ALTER LUGAR. JESSIE WOOD. 
aA, . VALENTINE FERNEKES Readers: 

JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. d : . SEEBOECK, Pianist. eaders: 
F. W. CARBERRY. FAY HILL. MARIAN JOHNSON. CHICAGO SEXTET. 


EDWIN ROWDON. 


MAX HEINRICH ALFRED ROLLO 


HANDEL QUARTETTE. 


CLARA CLARK. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
CONCERTS. {i} RECITALS. [i]! VOCAL TEACHER. {lf COACHING. 
Address HANNAH & HASILIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


z azo Wabash Avenue, 
PIANO VIRTUOSO. Curcaco, Int. 
For Terms, Dates. &c., address 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, M & 4 BICKNELL YOUNG 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. i. rs. 9 
Persona! address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 67 Kimball Hall, 


ALLEN SPENCER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


i CARRIE LOUISE WILLARD, 
ogo CONCERT PIANIST. 
Concerts, Recitals. Instruction. ; 
Address HANNAH & HAMLIN Pupil of Ernest Zedlizka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


: satin J For Terms and Dates address 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 714 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


SOPRANO. 


a 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Several years with J. Wheeler, New 
y York, later with Trabadelo. Paris. On tour 
three years with the late Remeanyi, 


Studio: 727 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO, where Miss Stein receives pupils for instruction- 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensemble or Solo. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Studie PINE ARTS BUILDING, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils. 


a returned from 
, PUNIST, urope, where he 
made very successful 
y ¥ appearances. Under 
management 


FLORENCE avee JENCKES, 641-642 & Arts Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gerald Gerome, ... .BADE 
































TRABADELO. 


] 
TENOR. f OPERA. 
Address: J SONG RECITAL. 


MUSICAL COURIER, 224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


MABELLE CKAWFOKD 


CONTRALTO. 
Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 











HARRISON 
a 


e 
Studio 6, 
.” F Plane « — citininiicuduamiamandee 


Wabash i” ay _ CLARA MURRAY, | 


CErENSS, Harp Soloist and tot A 


iano Instructio 
Address 220 W abash Ave., Chi ago 


CONCERT | Mrs MARTI N CAHN, 
Soprano 
ORGANIST. Concerts and Recitals shartin aie, Accompanist 





HELEN a ee Management: Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 








Accompanist. "AD —- 
S<DW+ ) MEE 
Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. EDWARI a a 





Pupils Agespest 
608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Quincy Conservatory of Music. 
JOSEPH VILIM, 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 
All branch I 1 and Vocal Art. Facult 
euuatek (honed AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Catalogue mailed free on application. | *Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor 
Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. | 948 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus 








Miss Marian Carpenter 


Misa Annette Jones, Piano; 
Violin; Mr. Day Wiiliams, Violoncello. 
Special Tour incidental Music, wi readings 
y Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
For owas "Dates &'c., address 
e 609 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, HLL 
GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 


L. G- Gottschalk, Kimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Director 
Vocal—L. Gesten Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. Piano—Fredrik Nelson, Carrie Crane Beaumont, 
Violin—A. Robert- Nicond, Ludwig von Fursch. Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore Dramatic— 
Wm. W. Millner, Jessie Patton Millner. Voice—Anna Spanuth, &c. Normal department for 
teachers. Catalogue mailed on application. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO. 
ALL BRANCHES OP MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
jous }- 5 HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 

SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; | OORDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; 
KARLETON HACKETT, Noyes B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KALAS, Violoncello and thirty other superior 
Linnf, MABEL GoopwIn, Louise BLIsH, Singing; imstructors. 

243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 








Catalogue mailed free. 


GLENN HALL 


Address Fred. J. Wessels, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ili. 
Engaged for “Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; “ Messiah,” Mozart Club, Pittsburg; 
* Messiah,” Arion Club, Milwaukee. 


HOLMES COWPEK, TENor. 
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Management HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO. 
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MUSICAL COURIER ) 
256 Mance Street 
MONTREAL, January 19, 1900. j 


THE 


M ISS ABBOTT, pianist, the talented and accom- 
plished daughter of the late Sir John Abbott, 
Premier of Canada, is to be congratulated upon the as 


ess of her series of concerts, the second of which 


ured succ¢ 
will take place in the Montreal Art Gallery on the even- 
ng of January 23. On this occasion the assisting artists 
will be Miss Grace Preston and Mr. Marcosson 

a, 

Unquestionably one of the cleverest women one may 
meet in Eastern Canada’s musical and literary circles is 
the Hon. Mrs. Lambart, daughter-in-law of the late Earl 

Cavan. Mrs. Lambart lives in a charming and pic 
turesque home near the grounds of Rideau Hall, in Ot- 

wa, and happy are those who enjoy the pleasure of an 
ccasional interview with her therein 

\t a forthcoming meeting of the Women’s Canadian 


Mrs. Lambart will read a paper on the 


Historical Society 


First Parliament of Canada.” 
* * * 
he sudden death of Dominique Ducharme, piano in 
! r and, until lately, organist of the Church of the 
Gest deplored, the general verdict in this city being 
ut it will be very difficult to fill his place. Mr. Du 
irme, who was a musician of rare experience and attain 
r enjoyed the personal friendship of Rossini, Liszt 
id Paderewski 
* * * 
“Sumptuous musical periodicals’—such, according to 
Robert Barr, are two of THe Musica Courter’s recent 
sues which he has been reading. The Canadian novelist, 
by the way, is about to leave his Surrey home and visit 
America, where the “demon of hurry” always seizes him, 
though in Europe he is “leisurely enough.” 
i 
The Canadian Magazine for January contains six amus 
retorts written by the “six prigs’’ whom Robert Barr 
journal's December number for totally 


ured in that 








called Toronto 


authors 


ignoring native talent when upon, at a 


to name their favorite 


* * * 


dinner, 





Yesterday the Ladies’ Morning Musicale Club, of this 


meeting, the 


city, held its “Miscellaneous Day” program, 

an admirable one, being as follows: 

Piano solo, Moto Perpetuo, Sonata, C major, op. 24. . Weber 

Miss Babcock 

Vocal quartets 
Thou Art So Like a Flower.. Sertha Chadwick 
I Know a Maiden Fair to See.... ; .Bertha Chadwick 
Miss Saunderson, Miss Mills, Mrs. Gifford and Mrs. Williams. 


Accompanied by the composer 


Piano solo, Nocturne, B flat... Paderewski 
Miss A. Sumner 

Song, The Herb Forgetfulness..... ; ; .-Von Fielitz 
Mrs. Gifford 


Piano solo, Fugue, G minor........ Rheinberger 


, Miss Laura Wa ker 
Songs 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes... -Hahn 
D’une Prison be) eS eee ane Hahn 
(Words by Paul Weslaine. ) 
Madame Cornu 
Piano and violin, Sonata, G major, third movement Lekeu 


Animato. 
Mrs. Shaw and Miss Hone 
Piano soli 
.. Bach-Tausig 
oceeomes Schuett 


Rubinstein 


Toccata and Fugue, D minor. 


A flat 
Ip. 23, 


Reverie, _— 
Etude, oe Renee - 
Emiliano R®tnaud 
owe 

Sundry replies have been received in regard to the state- 
ment which recently appeared columns concern- 
ing the existence of a field for a violin instructor in To 
“eighten hours’ symphony 
week, 
a well-known vio- 
fol- 


in these 


In the rush of business 
work, forty 
concerts and innumerable club duties,” 
linist in the United States snatches time to write the 
lowing: 

“In regard to the article in THe CourIEr about the 
I don’t believe we are to blame 


ronto. 


six hours’ quartet, lessons each public 


v1o 
linistic chances in Toronto, 
if we don’t leave a sure thing for an uncertain one in un 
before and suf- 


done this thing once 


for while 


due haste. I have 
fered accordingly; 
the venture in time, I 
for a man with a family, 
not always rely upon one’s own resources alone, 
needs know whether such a serious step of quitting a field 
is justified by the possibilities of the new one 

“* * * Much depends upon the personal magnetism 


I made a good thing out of 
savings at first, which 
One 
and must 


lost 
is at least imprudent. 


all my 
can 


treasurer. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of the man, and a field for concert work is, 1 have learned 
irom experience, more easily created than a field for teach 
ing * * * A little security m a new place goes a long 
way, while a risk is a risk which may turn out badly.”’ 

A Canadian violinist writes: 

“Now, just think fo1 
such a field in that city. 
but it? 
they remained? 
have been the right article 
* * Bet the 
and that a 


a minute whether there is really 
For should 


Those that have gone there, 


its size it certainly 


1 


long 
must 


be so, is how 


of them 


And ce rtainly 
Or 


have one 


were you always unfor 


tunate? iact remains that Toronto sup 


ports one violinist, woman, and here we have 


two, themselves violinists 
“Ti 


tainly two large conservatories should support two each) 
a number oi 


and numerous others who style 


Toronto is desirous of having a violinist (and cer 


why do they not guarantee a certain sum o1 
It really looks 


pupils, which would be some guarantee? 

as if Toronto conservatories can place little confidence in 
their own city. Here we have two teachers, and my time 
is well filled; in fact I have little time to myself. 

“My own reputation here should be sufficient for To 
ronto. We are in a remote Province, but we feel equal to 
any school in Canada. Our work in the school proves 
this. Take the inclosed circular, and, think of it—doing 
this list of works here and nearly all the strings my pupils! 
Can Toronto do that? Eight first and eight second 
violins! Mostly young ladies, too! 

“I would naturally feel that 1 would want a guarantee 
of some kind before 1 would leave here . and so 
would any other man who felt his powers and was no 
charlatan. 

‘Toronto must do that or she will never get anyone oi 
any account So to my mind, it is not the musician you 
should find fault with, but with your schools, which are 


certainly not over-ambitious.” 


Since the above letters were written, an eminent violinis 
has satisfactorily established himself in Toronto in the 
person of Mr. du Domaine, a fact which seems to ter 
minate the discussion 

* * * 

The following British Columbia notes are froi 
paper's representative in Vancouver 

The “grand patriotic concert” given in the Vancouver 
Opera House under the direction of W. Edgar Buck, o1 
December 5 was an unqualified success, and netted $1,400 
in aid of the Mansion House Fund 

The first concert given this season by the Vancouve 
Philharmonic Society, assisted by the Symphony Orches 
tra, took place on December 13 in the Alhambra Theatre 
before an appreciative audience \thalie” was the piece 
de résistance of the program, and Madame Burke and 
Fernot d’Albert contributed solos 

E. W. Cunningham gave an excellent banjo recital 1 
cently at the Conservatory 

I am in receipt of a copy of G. J. Burnett's admirabk 
composition, “Nearer My God to Thee The music is 
highly suited to the words and effective 

Jutian Duruam 
* * * 

Mrs. Julie Wyman, the contralto, has become member 

of the teaching staff at the Toronto Conservatory Musi 
May Hani 


Galin-Paris-Cheve Association. 


On January 10 the Galin-Paris-Chevé Teachers’ As 
sociation held a well attended meeting in Philadelphia, 
representatives being present from New York, Pennsyl 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, California and other points 
The next regular meeting will be held during the second 


week of June. 
A feature of the meeting was an exhibition of a patented 


instrument for making the staff on charts Sy its use 
anyone can make charts of any size at small expense 
Joseph H. Wiley, Port Deposit, Md., is secretary and 
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REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


Cart Dever, Bass. Heten vow Fursca, Violinist. nA Koser, Pianist. 
. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. Address: Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago and Boston. 


Marian Titus, Soprano. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Apotra Rosznseceer, Conductor. 


Maziz Lovuisz Crary, Contralto. 


E. C. Towns, Tenor. 


Soloists: Mme. Ragna Linné, William H 


“CHICAGO, ILL. 














ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOMER MOORE, Baritone 


-«sttltttnee-----3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


+ 
Coaching. 


ALEX ANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. Qustesie. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 








Charles Humphrey, 


3631 Olive Street, 
St. LOUIS, 
TENOR. —. 


Harry J. FELLOWS, Tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
$229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS., 


Vocal Culture. 





Address orders 


Order “Answer,” 
direct from us. 





land Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 


Westmore 


“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 
“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG REOITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





Robyn’s new great successes 
to 
Louis. 


714 Pine Street, St. 


“You,” “Manzanilla”’ 





CHARLES GALLOWAY, - 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


DDRESS -— 
41032 Taylor Ave., ST. LOU/S, MO. 








was intensely dramatic She is an objective but warm 


player Her success was great and deserved 

* * * 
Philharmonic rehearsal 
to as I 
lous performance, 
There 


s no violin 


To-day I heard Ysaye at the 
He played the Saint-Saén’s B minor concer never 


heard it played before. It was a marve 
perfect in technic, beautiful in tone and conception 
is a wonderful charm to Ysaye’s playing, such a 
He makes everything in 


ArtHur M. ABELI 


ist of the German school has 


teresting 


Ethel Newcomb’s Piano Recital. 


HERE was a large Mende 
welcome Miss Ethel Newcomb on Tux 
of Jersey City 


Les 


Hall to 


sday evening 


audience in ssohn 


t 


January 16 


has 


The young woman, a resident 


recently from abroad, where she studied with 





hetizky 
Phe 


program which Miss Newcomb presented at het 











New York début was rather ambitious, as will be seer 
rom the following numbers 
Gavotte and Variations, A 1 Ra 
Sonata p. 31, N , D mir Beet r 
S enne, in G minor J. Se Ba 
(sigue, ¢ T Moza 
rr z », N 3 Bral 
F — « lwo Intermezz p. 4, N i Schun 
PALLAS ST., 1, BERLIN, W., January 7, 1900 Nocturne N Br ‘ 
Fanta I r ( pir 
u fit ‘ ew work I 1 I e Da Lis 
i i se nade I re ntiy ! e, Fs Rubinste 
, I N old 
eH ule UO ' 
I ation, D Me ae W agner-Sx 
ip e rehears I untelle Leschetizky 
f W Th 1 rT " ‘ 
lo the credit of the young woman it should be stated 
I wi 1 , , : 
' that she emerged successfully from the ordeal. Her wrist 
J first n 1 1 
. : velopment is almost masculine, and yet her playing 1s 
- . inguished by a lovely tone that is essentially feminine 
‘ , ( ' ; : : . 
, | — ts ty M Newcomb’s fault is her lack of va 
ynrited more nter g the first ine ‘ 4ins : 
I asp none riety Her interpretatior f the Beetl Sonata di 
\ 
ered very é er reading of the Chopin numbers 
1 l¢ 1 
wap & , | MM New b w grow She has temperament 
, 
1 | i d P ng excellent 
S: . 
\ i} 
The compositior ‘ re g é 
7 iu Graboft in Philadelphia. 
the mposer’s f | < 
{ l 
loa read y : Harry Graboff, Alexander Lambert's talented pup 
ict S it t vith Bruch’s een playing in Philadelphia, and his p g excite 
1 er whe ti p ed. w ‘ pose the wonder of s audiences. H 
ep | | u big w , A f the P idelphia newspa 
Her oe i i ( Sie 
y f I eric ed ( | 
\ ‘ 
‘ : I D r Et S r 
c a 
" I ! g work, and R nsteir S 8 
i 1 1 remarka 
t I e wa ng. H 
G W ve B ' ; — clay ; 
; A e w 
5 € 
Or P e } Hal 1 P f k 
t ve x resent 1 r 
1 } . € £ ve ng Alre 
; great pow 
ute like g1 Her ton ce] ; Ledg 
1 are eqt y big. SI s the grand mas She 
by fa } < r Joa S UD j Delig rpr ng 1 work M er H 
» ' 
} HH ( boff R \ I een, W ne f 
e cal er \ r le per V - 2 Young ( 1s 
s adapted to her large style, for mposed nost ¢ living ‘ i gh fifteen. does 1 k 
tirely of big works. | e never heard her play little twelve, as he g r jest. He 
things erkind R His tor 
: 7 P er — : ‘ s touch firm, dec P ty it 
She played this time the Beethoven and the Bruch D 
c s T i ‘ ring « 
ncerto Her playing of the Bruch work 5s etzer studic esterda s of the highest.—7 Pr 


minor (No. 3) « 


KING CLARK, 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


GEORGE Fe ATVI, Tenor. 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, or VICTOR THRANE, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. DECKER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Barron Berthald. 


years ago, when Barrot Berthald first appeared 


S MI 
in this ce 


untry igl pera es é S 
his 1cé¢ nd his @ t t ge t reed a 
iumber of peopl pre would be illed “uy 
ghe before n y year 
[he predictions were fulfilled sooner than even 
ends ¢ xpected for Walter Damros n need ot 
“Tannhauser,” engaged Berthald to sing the role, and 
I iccess was a matte wonder to the public, for 
e young singer sang the difhcult \ iuthority 
d filled the dramatic side e acceptably WU n 
Damrosch presented his “Scarlet Letter,” five years ag 
Mr. Berthald essayed the part of the Re Arthur Dim 
nesdale After st New Y Ber 1 wen 
ibroad, where ‘ g witl 1C¢ 
' 
2 ng ‘ las ~~ az I | k ry 
Ope in Weisbaden, Mr. Be g leading § 
x dailt H W \ 
‘ y < i ] ‘ Na 
< y ne (sy 
V led a (st 1 


eived offe g { is Re 
ed Bos ‘ \ ‘ 
Gira Oper Company d ypearal ul 
engagement with the Gr f f 
Mr. Berthald is a man of hig] dly 
dhered these ideal \ 1 
elle qualiti \ ‘ g 1 M 
Berthalk linguist mp! ¢ fitted n t 
1g in grand oper H g 
educate 1 tist da 1 
The Woman's String Orchestra. 
According t the enthusiast mment m the local 
La V | 1 leased 
vith the success g ae cattnt 
Conne 
| 
R 
Severna Trio. 
> : ‘ la 
i 30 J n J I gy r ‘ g 
QT \ ( \l 
seg I Ss g VW S 
l M | | Severt | ) 
(Arensky 


Mr ,arbara nzer, the wife Carl Lar \\ 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music, 
(ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Private Studio and address: 


THE ORMONDE, 70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


Director 








JOSEF FY 








= — 


RECITAL TOUR, —=— 


XS 
Z 


1899 and 1900. 


For Engagements address CHARLES F. TRETBAR, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 
or L. M. RUBEN, 62 ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Prof. Carl Mundt has located in DuBois, Pa. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Musical Association has resumed 
rehearsals. 

The annual concert of the Derry (N. H.) Choral Club 
occurs January 26. 

The Apollo Club, of New Haven, Conn., will give a con- 
cert some time in February. 

Pupils of Miss Maud Carlson were heard in a musicale 
at De Kalb, Ill., January 12 

E. J. Cahill, harpist, has just joined Professor Schradle’s 
Orchestra at Austin, Minn. 

Miss Catherine Victory gave a pupils’ recital at her resi- 
dence in New Brunswick, N. J., recently. 

Mrs. W. H. Kerrison gave a musicale at her home on 
University street, Normal, IIl., January ro. 

The pupils of Miss Phoebe Brown gave a piano recital at 
Mr. Stevens’ studio, Marietta, Ohio, January 13. 

Miss Emma Pilat will give a concert in Sing Sing, 
N. Y., the last of January or the first of February. 

At Kankakee, IIl., the younger pupils of Mrs. Bond gave 
a musicale in her studio on the evening of the 13th. 

Osborne McConathy is the new director ui the Musical 
Club in Louisville, Ky., succeeding Mr. Shackleton. 

\ meeting of the Tuesday Musicale was held January 9 
at the residence of Mrs. Fox, Gibson street, Canandaigua, 
N. Y 

Musicians of Waterloo, Ia., are rejoicing over a musical 
dictionary that has just been published by the library of 
that place. 

Mrs. Freeborne’s pupils gave the usual monthly musi 
‘ale in Newport, R. I., on the 9th. Only Slavonic music 
was played. 

The Ladies’ Musical Society, of Austin, Minn., 
Mrs. H. Birkett, January 9. Henrietta Hall is secretary of 
the society. 

The 165th students’ recital was recently given in the stu 
dio of Prof. Earl H. Hill in the Elliott Building, James 
town, N. Y. 

The Young Ladies’ Musical Club, of Putnam, Conn., held 
ts 1 meeting at the home of Miss Sara Burlingame, on 


its las 


met with 


Spring street. 

Miss Bassett is president and Oliver Waters secretary 

f the chorus choir of the Congregational church, Tra 

verse City, Mich 

The first meeting of the Monday Musicale for the new 
year was at the home of Mrs. Bertman, Jerseyville, TIl.. 
January &, 1900 

The Traveling Library Association will give a musicale 
in the near future at the home of Miss Florence Wells, 
Menominee, Mich. 

A lecture was given last week by N. H. Allen before the 
Musical Club at Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. His sub 
ject was “Song Form.” 

The financial statement of the Yale Glee Club for the 
last year shows gross receipts of $15.709 and a balance 
$2,264 
iety, of Stamford, Conn., 
In addition to choruses 


ver expenses of 


The Harmonic Soc gave its first 


meert of the season on the 11th 


ind part songs, the following soloists appeared: Mrs 
Martha Roulston. soprano: Mrs. Paul Nash. contralto: 
Peter H forgan. tenor, and Fverett Noves. bass. Fd 
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Miss Badham has returned from her usual summer of teaching 
in Paris, and is ready to receive pupils at her new studio. She is 
experienced not only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
diction and the interpretation of rdles. 
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mund Jacques was organist; Jacob Fox, pianist; and Sam- 
uel Tibbutt, conductor. 

A reception marked the recent opening of Mrs. J. L. 
Murphy’s music studio, held in the parlors of the Harper 
House, Rock Island, III. 

Louis H. Eaton, chorister and organist at Grace Church, 
New Bedford, Mass., will leave in a short time for Europe 
to spend a year in study. 

At Bloomington, Ill., Frank Charlton gave a 
January 9, assisted by the Misses Mabel Chisholm, Lucy 
Stewart and Florence Scibird. 

Mr. Rhone has organized a mandolin club among his 
students at Havelock, Neb., and the organization of an- 
other in Lincoln is well under way. 

The third studio recital was given by pupils from Mrs. 
Richardson’s music class at her home on South Second 
street, Monmouth, IIl., January 12. 

Miss Edna Viola Zetterberg gave a piano recital January 
12 at the home of her mother, Mrs. Hannah Zetterberg, on 
North Kellogg street, Galesburg, Ill. 

Allen W. Swan and William B. Topham were soloists 
at the concert of the Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
church, Fairhaven, Mass., on the 11th. 

The music committee of the M. E. Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has secured Miss Meda Coykendall, of Albion. a 


musical 


student at the School of Music, as soprano. 

A faculty concert was given in Frieze Memorial Hall, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., by Alberto Jonas, Bernard Sturm, 
Gardner S. Lamson and Elsa von Grave-Jonas. 

The pupils of Miss Marie A. S. Soule gave a recital at 
Portland, Ore., early in January. They were assisted by 
Miss Nicklin, of Salem, a pupil of Reginald Hidden. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Oliver Riggs, Miss Tillie Fortier and 
Mr. Shefstad, of Crookston, Minn., 
series of concerts at Cass Lake, Bemidji, Fosston and Mc 


are planning to give a 


Intosh. 


ee 


violinist 


has been engaged 

as for a musical which will be con- 

ducted by Dr. Jules Jordan at Newport, Vt., the last three 

days of January. 

Wenham Smith gave his forty-fifth free organ recital in 
Paul’s M. E. Church, Newark, N. J., January 15. He 

was assisted by Miss Ida Mae Pierpont, soprano, and J 


Fontaine, of Marlboro, Mass., 
festival 


St 


Corwin Mabey, baritone. 
Miss Olive Till, of Kalamazoo, Mich., awarded 
prizes to her class in music for the half year ended Jan- 


has 


uary I. First, Miss Lessie Barnes; second, Miss Anna 
Scherer; third, Miss Emma Wolfe. 
Mrs. W. F. Fitts, Sr., entertained the Kettledrum Club 


at Tuskaloosa, Ala. Mrs 
Searcy, Jr.. Mrs. W. C. Cochrane, Mrs. W. C 
and Mrs. A. J. Leach were the soloists 

The Clara Schumann Club, of Mobile, Ala., has just held 
an informal musical. Miss Schwaemmie, Miss Mattie Gus- 
man, Mrs. Davis, Miss Heustis, Miss Marguerite Thomas, 
Mrs. Robbins and Miss Eichold gave the program. 

A mandolin club has been formed in Rome, N. Y 


L. O. Dawson, Mrs. James T 
Whitaker 


Mu 
sical director, John Armstrong; president, Chester Rosen 
berg; vice-president, E. B. Jones; secretary, Dr. H. J. Tel- 
ler; treasurer, H. F. Finnegan; business manager, H. C 
Midlam. 

\ musical was given January 15 at Paterson, N. J., by 
the pupils of C. M. Wiske. The program was by Miss 
Sadie Cobb, Mrs. Isaac Basch, Mrs. John Pounds, Mr 
Miss Mamie William Hammond and 
Harris. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale Club, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has 500 members and is eight years old. Officers 
of the club are Mrs. John W. Thomas, president; Mrs 
M. S. Lebeck, vice-president; Miss Alice Leftwich, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Executive committee, Mrs. John H 
Reeves, chairman: Mrs. John W. Thomas, Mrs. Claude 


Mauhin, Simon, 


Harry L. 





Address : 








P. Street, Mrs. John Daniel, Miss Susie O'Bryan. Pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. Gates P. Thruston, chairman; 
Mrs. John W. Thomas, Mrs. W. B. Gillespie, Miss Mc- 
Ilwaine, Miss Price. 

For the purpose of swelling the fund for the erection of 
the proposed new music building at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., Prof. J. Emory Shaw, music director 
of the institution, will organize a choral society to give a 
concert later in the season. 

A number of people met at the home of Miss Laura 
Tylor, Pueblo, Col., and organized a literary and musical 
club. The following officers were elected: L. Edward 
Shields, president; Miss Flossie Fields, vice-president; 
Miss Clara Langdon, secretary and treasurer. 

The twenty-seventh concert of the Pittsfield, Mass., 
Musical Club was held on the gth, the members being en 
tertained by Mrs. H. H. Ballard, Mrs. DeWitt Bruce and 
Miss Kate Brown. The club was assisted by Mrs. F. A 
Taylor. of North Adams; T. M. Dillaway, of North 
Adams, and Alfred T. Mason, of Pittsfield. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward the forma 
tion of a Male Musical Club in Portland, Me. Among 
those interested are Willard C. Kimball, W. H. Carter, 
O. Stewart Taylor, Latham True, Dr. Nickerson, Charles 


R. Cressey, Henry Humphrey, F. A. Bowdoin, Mr 
Blanchard, Dr. Coleman and John O. Burke. 
César Franck’s masterpiece, ‘““Les Beatitudes,” is to be 


given at the next September’s music festival in Worcester, 
Mass. This time that this 
choral work has been heard in America, and it will include 
The work 
is being translated from French into English especially for 


will be the first tremendous 


seven soloists, full orchestra and double chorus 


the festival management, and will not be ready for use for 
ten weeks. 

The Vendredi Club is the latest musical organization of 
Nashville, Tenn. The first meeting was at the home of 
Miss Butler Clark, on The club is 
composed of talented and enthusiastic young musicians, 
and promises to take a prominent place in the Nashville 


Demonbreun street 


A program was given by Misses Gaut, 
Wil 


world of music 
sang, Jennie Wheeler, Ethel Morrison and Mary E 
liams 

The Beethoven Club, of Mt 
home of Miss Baldwin January 10 
charge of Miss Starr; subject, Mendelssohn, Jensen, 
Mrs. Eggleston, Mrs. Vaughn. Miss Bessie Sanderson 
Miss McFadden, Mrs. Will Sanderson, Mrs. Baker and 
Mrs. Wilbur participated. The next meeting will be held 
January 23, in Mrs. Baker’s Subject, “Russian 


Vernon, Ohio, met at the 
The program was in 


Abt 


studio 
Composers . 

Dr. Hugh A. Clarke delivered a lecture on the “Rondo 
and Sonata Form” at the Combs Broad Street Conserva 
tory of Music, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, it 
being the third in the course of lectures especially pre 
pared for the students and patrons of this institution. The 
doctor explained in a concise manner the origin and modi 
fications of the sonata and the various rondo forms and 
the development of the symphony and overture, touching 
lightly upon all varieties of chamber music. These lec 
tures are made especially interesting by illustrations on 


the Aeolian. 


Italian Language. 


O one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
the vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 
Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 
singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 
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Max Bendix and His Art. 
EFORE the musical season is over, New Yorkers will 
have an opportunity of hearing the Bendix String 
Quartet, of New York city. The name of the leader, Max 
Bendix, is known in musical circles from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, for, as solo violinist, Mr. Bendix has appeared 
in all of the principal cities of the country. 

That he is now permanently located in New York is 
gratifying to the musicians and music lovers who are proud 
of the metropolis. 

As the concerimeister and assistant conductor of the 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, Mr. Bendix attracted the 
attention of all the musicians who visited the United States. 
A number of these took the pains to speak of Mr. Bendix’s 
gifts, for he was not only successful as a concertmeister, 
but his skill as a soloist was recognized, and as a conductor 
he showed marked ability 

His tone is remarkable for purity and strength. His 
temperament is intense, his knowledge vast, and now that 
he has permitted his “tonsorial artist” to shave off his 
beard his artistic appearance has been enhanced 

lo a representative of THe Musica, Courter Mr. Ben- 
dix said a few days ago 

Ihe musical people of New York will be charmed with 
the playing of the quartet. Eugene Boegner, who plays sec 
ond violin, was, as you probably know, associated with me 
as the second concertmeister of the Thomas Orchestra 
Novacek, who plays the viola, was with Brodsky, and then 
the ‘cellist is Leo Schulz. We are busy with rehearsals, al 
though we do not give our first concert until the first week 
in March. This will be at Mendelssohn Hali. After that 
we go on a tour. 

The first week in February I will open a violin school 
here at my residence, 1744 Broadway. I hope especially to 
uid young professionals. For years this class of young 
people have interested me, and I have tried to do what IL 

for a number now playing successiully in different 
sections of the country. 

My concert engagements take me away from the city 
frequently, but from now on I expect to have more to do in 
New York. February 20 I play at the Astoria with Nor- 
dica and Schumann-Heink, and I have also a date with the 
Brooklyn Institute.” 

In speaking of a permanent orchestra for New York, Mr. 
Bendix declared that New York ought to have the best or- 
chestra in the world. While he said he never intended to 
play in an orchestra again, he would be happy to accept the 
concertmeistership of a permanent orchestra here, provided 
a conductor like Paur was engaged for conductor. Mr. Ben- 
dix places Mr. Paur in the front rank of living conductors 
He made this statement very emphatically. But, to quote 
Kipling, “That is another story.” 

Between his quartet and concert engagements and his 
violin school, Mr. Bendix will have no time for orchestral 


Not many of the violinists of the day have a repertory 
as extensive as Mr. Bendix. His concertos include the Bee- 
thoven, the Mendelssohn, Brahms, Dvorak, the Saint- 
Saéns No. 3, Moszkowski, Gernsheim, two Bruch, two 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Spohr, Godard, Goldmark, Mo- 
lique, Lalo, Viotti and Rode. Some of the other works in 
his repertory are the Spanish Symphony by Lalo, Raff’s 
Fer d’Armour,” Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso, Hunga 
rian Airs by Ernst, the “Faust” Fantaisie by Wieniawski, 
the “Othello” Fantaisie by Ernst, the Scotch Symphony 

Pibroch’ by Mackenzie, “I Palpiti’ by Paganini, “Air 
Varie” by Wieniawski, the Scotch Fantaisie by Bruch, the 
Bach sonatas and some fifty smaller compositions. 

In teaching Mr. Bendix uses the piano to play the har- 
monies. This method, he believes, aids the student to gain 
a broader conception of the violin compositions, and in the 
end the student will play more intelligently and musicianly. 

Mr. Bendix was born in Detroit, Mich., in 1866. His 


parents were German. At the age of six he began to re- 
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ceive lessons from his father, an excellent musician, who 
naturally inspired his talented boy. Later Bendix studied 
here with Richard Arnold, and from New York he went to 
Cincinnati and eniered the College of Music. There Jacob- 
sohn became his teacher. The young man passed his 
“finishing” years at Berlin under Emil Sauret 

When Mr. Bendix returned to this country from his 
studies abroad his talents were quickly recognized. He was 
only twenty years old when he secured the post of concert 
meister at the Metropolitan Opera House. That was for 
the opera season of 1885-86. After the season was over 
Mr. Thomas secured Mr. Bendix’s services in the Chicago 
Orchestra, and after ten years in Chicago Mr. Bendix re 
signed to enter a broader field and one which he now con 
templates extending beyond the present limits 
Another Advantage of Colored Notation in 

the Study of Bach. 


The notation in different colors invented by Bern. Boekelman 





for his edition of Bach's Fug s in the highest degree useful, be 
cause it brings out the themes. It affords a clear insight into fuga 
structure, and I recommend this instructive edition in the w st 
terms on this account Aucust Horn 


F iors special use of colors, the bringing out of themes 
in the Boekelman edition of Bach, has already led 
to a discovery of prime importance to the lovers of the 
fugues of this greatest of all composers—tlie renotation 
of theme at the close of the five-voiced fugue in C sharp 
minor. 

This was the first fugue which Mr. Boekelman sub- 
jected to the searching analysis necessary to define the 
precise source from which each detail of its elaboration 
was derived This magnificent composition contains 
three complete themes and requires the use of three dif- 
ferent colors—red, green and purple. To make the lead- 
perfectly indepent, Mr. Boekelman 





ing of each voi 
has rewritten all the fugues in this edition so that the so- 
prano and alto appear on the upper staff and the tenor 
and base on the lower. The middle voice therefore re 
quired a separate staff im the present instance, and this 
led to the discovery. The fugue makes its climax at the 
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close where the first theme enters in the soprano, is re- 
peated in the alto, and in all previous editions appears 
for the third time in the bass, to be followed by the tenor 
That is to say, this five-voiced fugue apparently had one 
voice (the middle one) in which the theme did not appear 
at the close. 
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A fragment, however, is obviously present. The miss 
ing note E is here replaced by C sharp; but immediately 
above this C sharp, E appears in the counterpoint 

As soon as this fragmentary theme was written out on its 
own staff the E above it, in the alto voice, attracted at- 
tention. Mr. Boekelmann suspecting that it had been 
transposed by an error of the copyist restored it to its 
own proper position in the middle voice, whereupon the 
theme became complete, as in the other voices. 


$25 , 
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This interesting restoration of the original text is but 
the first of many certain to result from the application of 
this admirable method of investigation. 


Veraon d’Arnalie. 


Vernon d’Arnalle, who has recently returned from a suc 


cessful concert tour in the South, sang at the Majestic on 





Sunday evening, and made an immediate “hit.” He is 
much in demand for social functions 
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New York String Quartet. 


A T the second concert by the New York String Quartet 

at Knabe Hall last lhursday evening, the organiza 
tion had the able assistance of Mark Hambourg. It seemed 
a pity that more of the mu lovers of New York did not 
know about this concert, for they do not often have an op 
portunity of hearing an artist as great as Hambourg in 
chamber music 

The composition for which the Russian pianist played th« 
piano part was the Saint-Satns Quartet for piano, violin 
viola and ‘cello, op. 41. This is a work written in the great 
Frenchman’s very best vein, and its full strength and beauty 
were illustrated as they probably never were before in New 
York 

™ 


he genius at the piano magnetized not only the audi 


ence, bu: the earnest musicians who played with him. He 
even went so far as to conceal in a way | greatness as a 
soloist After each movement the audience applauded 
wildly, but Hambourg refused to take the credit The 





string players modestly kept their seats, but bourg de 


clined to acknowledge the applause until the ther men 
arose with him and faced the audience. At the conclusion 
oft the compos ( two s o! ie 1udience ren ned to 
recall the musicians, and to satisfy the i Hambourg 
und the three st g players aga seated elves and 


repeated the last moveme 


[he string quartets played were the Haydn in G major 





' 

and a new work by Taniew in B flat Ajor The Taniew 
com ition, played here for the first time, was reminiscent 
of Tschaikowsky 

The third concert of the se mn by the Ouartet will be 
given Thursday evening, February l s of 
Quartet are Bernard Sinsheimer, first violin; John Spargut 
second violin; Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Modest Alt 


schuler, ‘cell 


Debut of Olive Celeste Moore. 


M* OLIVE CELESTE MOORE, a young con- 
tralto singer of Brooklyn, 1 le her professional 





début at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday evening under 
promising ausp 

For five year Miss M e has st with Mm«e 
He e Ma ‘ 1 her apj e pr ed e excellence 
ot her tea ¢ d, as it revealed the beauty 
Ol a rich, natural voice It is rare that one hears a young 
singer sing with such intelligence and such a legat 

lhe friends of the young singer received her with en 


thusiasm, but the artist in this case merited the recep 


tion 

Excellent taste w vn in the songs and the arrang« 
ment of the program for evening. As her first number 
Miss Moore sang “Oh! For a Burst of Song,” the poem 
by Frances Ridley Havers music by Frances 
Allitsen, a composer popular in England, but little known 
on this side of the water 

rhe young singer sang this song with rare grace and 
dignity. When she appeared before the audience the s 
ond time she sang a group of songs by W. R. Chapm 
the composer playing the accompar nts for these. ‘The 





Chapman grou If You and I Were 


Young Again” and “Singing of You,” for which Hans 








Kronold played a ‘cello obligat 
During the evening Miss Moore sang three other songs 
by Allitsen Like as the Heart Desire * “Love Is a 
Bubble” and “Come Not, When I Am Dead.” Her last 
song was Artl Foote’s pathetic “Love Me, If I Live.” 
[he débutante was assisted by Theodore Van Yorx, Hu 
bert Arnold and Hans Kronold Mr. Van \ 
pathetic tenor was heard to advantage in songs by L« 
cocq, Lehmann, Andrews, Dvorak and Ries. Emile Levy 
played the accompaniments 
Miss Moore was presented with several bot iets, and 


after the concert received the hearty congratulations of 


her friends 
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Marie Potvin Piano Recital. 


ISS MARIE POTVIN, a young woman who has 

studied with Edward A. MacVowell, gave a piano 

reciial in the small ballroom of the Waidori-Astoria last 

Tuesday (january 16) afternoon, at which she was assisted 

by Miss Clara Kalisher, a contralto with a remarkable 
dramatic voice. 

Miss Potvin’s playing was notable for its sincerity, dig- 
nity and a clean, broad technic, characteristics which also 
mark the playing of her accomplished teacher, The young 
pianist opened her program with the Mozart A major so- 
and in the last movement she displayed the breadth 
of her art. The Schumann “Kreisleriana’” again marked 
an intellectual rather than an emotional nature, although 
in a group of short Chopin pieces, the young performer 
did reveal some imagination. An arrangement of Wagner's 
*“Waldweben,” by Brassin, was played after the Chopin 
group, and then Miss Potvin closed her program with a 
The audience recalled her, 


nata, 


concert etude by MacDowell. 
and she played the Magic Fire scene from “Die Walkure.” 
Miss Kalisher sang a French son, by Gronier, “Aurore ;” 
an English song, by Chadwick, “Allah,” and a German song, 
by Loewe, “Der Wirthin Toechterlein.” Both her German 
and French accents are admirabie. Miss Kalisher’s voice 
is rich, and, as she is a young woman of intelligence, she 
must in time overcome the few faults of her vocal method. 
Miss Kalisher’s appearance is striking and aristocratic. 
The recital was under the direction of L. M. Ruben. 


Tour for the Basso, Frank King Clark. 


Frank King Clark, the successful American basso, will 
make an extensive tour through the Pacific Coast and West- 
ern States shortly. Inasmuch as Mr. Clark is a native of 
the Staite of Washington, and this is his first return to his 
former home since beginning his professional career, the 
tour will be of special interest. It will.embrace the cities 
of Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Victoria, Helena, Butte, Port- 
land and probably San Francisco and Sacramento. The 
trip is being arranged by Victor Thrane, the impresario. 
Probably no other singer in this country is so well known 
or commands such popularity in the extreme Western 
States as Mr. Clark. 

At Tacoma Mr. Clark will sing with the Festival Chorus 
of that place, and active preparations are under way in 
principal centres of music in the States of Washington, 
the 


Oregon, Montana, California and Wyoming to greet 


eminent basso in royal style. Doubtless his reception will 
be such as is accorded to an adopted son who comes home 
to bring his laurels. Apropos of this Western trip it may 


be worthy of remark to recall that Mr. Clark has risen to 
eminence among singers in this country within an exceed- 
going 


adopt music as a profession he was a resident of Tacoma, 


ingly brief lapse of time. Before to Chicago to 


he was prominent in matters musical, 


“The 
H. H. Joy, that the remarkable qualities of his voice 


where It was at an 


appearance Messiah” in Tacoma, conducted by 


Prof 


were brought to the surface, and his friends urged him to 


in 


take up singing as a life work. From this time on his suc- 
cess has been rapid, and he has appeared as soloist with 
nu of the leading musical organizations of the country. 
His successes in New York, Chicago, Milwaukee and else- 


where this season have been phenomenal. Some of his ad- 


ditional engagements include his appearance with the 
Schubert Club, of Grand Rapids; a recital at Lake Forest, 
Ill., January 18, and with the St. Louis Choral Symphony 


Society in February, at which Madame Gadski will also 
Mr. Clark will 
has completed his engagements in the East and middle 


West. 


Here are some recent notices of his singing: 


sing. depart for the West as soon as he 


Mr. Clark sang I in magnificent voice. His work was that 
of an artist.—Duluth News-Tribune, December 29, 1899. 

rhe larger portion of the solo work fell upon Mr. Clark. He is 
a t man of magnificent promise, having a voice that is natur- 
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ally superb and that has been finely developed, and his work gives 
evidence of a highly artistic temperament. He ranks with the lead- 
ers in oratorio] to-day, although he has been before the public but 
a comparatively short time. In Chicago, his home city, great things 
have been predicted for this gifted young basso, and Duluth will 
agree with his admirers there. He has an easy manner, his voice 
is flexible an dits range is wide. He was particularly fine in the 
recitatives, where Elijah mocks the priests of Baal, who are call- 
ing in vain upon their gods to burn the sacrifice, and in the aria, 
“Lord God of Abraham,” also when Elijah calls upon his own God to 
send fire that the people may know that He is the true God. The aria 
“It Is Enough, O Lord,” was beautifully sung, as also “O, Lord, I 
Have Labored in Vain.” These last named exhibited Mr. Clark's 
voice in the pianissimo, and he sustained the soft tones as evenly 
and smoothly as he did the heavier ones.—Duluth Evening Herald, 
December 29, 1899. ; 





The recital of Frank King Clark under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Club at the Philharmonic Hall this morning was in every 
way a complete success. His coming was an event anticipated with 
considerable pleasure, and sO much had been heard of him and his 
voice that local music circles were eager for an opportunity to hear 
him. That came this morning and will long be treasured in mem- 
ory’s vaults as an event of moment. 

Mr. Clark 
trained to a point where he can control it perfectly. 


immense proportions, which is 


In light mu- 


has a bass voice of 
sic he was more than delightful, though his best efforts were with 
the from “‘Le Cid” 


given with splendid effect, and by the more cultured musicians was 


classic arias Ihe Ambroise Thomas aria was 


considered his best song. But it is hardly fair to discriminate, for, 
from an artistic standpoint as well as from that of the untutored, 
every number on the program as well as the encores possessed a 
high order of merit. 


Clark.—Nashville Banner, January 10, 1900. 


There is nothing stagey or theatrical about Mr. 





In Philharmonic Hall yesterday morning the Frank King Clark 
recital took place, and it is the highest praise to say it is the best 


of the Philharmonic season to date. Socially, it was a brilliant suc- 


cess. 
To a rarely beautiful voice he unites the cultivation of a true 
musician. His voice is very big and of remarkable range, and he 


uses it with the ease and freedom that are the outcome of intelligence 
and of good mgthod. He is a thorough American, has already won 
a reputation which accords him a high place among the singers of 
the day, though his public life is of but recent beginning. The first 
song on the program was sung with a smooth legato and faultless 
phrasing, which marked all his after work. “‘Escouto d’Jeannetto” 
was given with lightness and delicacy totally unexpected in so big 
a voice. Indeed, in mezzo-voce singing, so delightful and so rare, 
Mr. Clark excels. 

The piece of the morning was 
“Le Tambour Major,” fr “Le Cid.” It requires much flexibility, 
and Mr. Clark carries his voice through the difficult runs with ease. 

Wh 


displayed even more enthusiasm over the English ones that fol- 


de résistance Ambroise Thomas’ 


ym 


ile the audience enjoyed the German and French songs, they 





lowed. His interpretation was noticeably beautiful. The climax 
of the program was Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” and Mr. Clark 
sang it with dramatic fire and expression.—Nashville American, 


January 11, 1900, 





Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 


“The Messiah” was given in Boston the Sunday before 


Christmas by the Handel and Haydn Society, of that city, 


and Myron W. Whitney, Jr., was one of the soloists. The 
Boston newspapers thus comment upon his singing: 

Mr. Whitney well sustained the fine impression he made at his 
recent song recital, singing with easy freedom, perfect tunefulness, 
good taste and artistic intelligence. Especially admirable were his 
reading and performance of “Why Do the Nations Rage?” the ex 


acting bravura being with exceptional fluency and 


clearness, and without a break in the breathing.—The Herald. 


passages given 


He sang well, especially in ““Why Do the Nations?” in which noble 
tune his roulades were worthy of any celebrated master of colora- 


ture.—The Journal. 





The chief solo triumph was won by young Myron W. Whitney. 
“As the cock crows, the young ones learn,” says the old English 
proverb, and in this wonderful family of singers there is an emi- 
still gloriously. The 
young basso has a commendably clear enunciation, phrases finely, is 
no wonder 


nent vocal brother and a father who sings 


y and unblurred even in the most brilliant roulades; 


that, under these circumstances ““Why Do the Nations?’’ became the 


easy 


chief solo of the evening.—The Advertiser. 


The solo work of Myron W. Whitney, Jr., was naturally the centre 


of great interest. In his difficult opening, where the old maestro 
has seemed to fairly revel in shaking “the heavens, the earth, the 
sea and the dry land,”” Mr. Whitney was often reminiscent, and this 


is high praise of a voice which has for many years won laurels with 
these The taken a 
than parental delight in the pronounced compliment paid the son 
at the close of his spirited and accurate rendition of the “raging of 


self-same words. older singer must have more 


” 


the nations, so furiously together. 





34 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 








Music in St. Paul. 
St. PAUL OFFICE THE NEw YORK MUSICAL COURIER, | 
HE PORTLAND, January 4, 1900 ‘ 
HE next musical treat that the city will have is the 
Thomas Orchestra, on January 22, at the People’s 
Church. 


* * * 


On Tuesday evening, January 9, Louis C. Elson, of Bos- 
ton, will lecture on “Scotch History and Songs;” January 
12, on the “Story of German Music;” January 15, on the 
“History of National Music.” 


* * * 


The Danz Symphony Orchestra, which has been giving 


fortnightly concerts in Minneapolis, will inaugurate a 


series of five concerts in St. Paul, Sunday afternoons, com 
mencing January 21. 


The joint recital given at Mozart Hall on Wednesday 
evening by Lewis Shawe, baritone, and Claude Madden, 
violinist, was one of great merit. Mr. Shawe opened the 
program with a group oi five German songs, and demon- 
Strated at once his authority in the interpretation of that 
language. Mr. Shawe has a fine voice of great range and 
purity. His enunciation is distinct and he understands the 
art ol expression. Claude Madden is a violinist of much 
personal magnetism, and in his encore number of 


stirred his audience to enthusiasm. 


“Cava- 
tina,” Last evening he 
appeared in a triple role of violinist, composer and ac- 
companist. 

lhe third number presented a group of four German 
songs by Mr. Madden, as composer and accompanist. Mr. 
Shawe gave them a masterly rendition. 

“Slavesches Wiegenlied,”’ by Mr. Madden and Wieniaw- 
ski, 


a marvel of delicacy and strength. 


were played wiih a brilliant and sure technic, the bowing 
Mr. 


program with another group of songs. 


Shawe closed the 
The recital was an 
excellent one. 

The St. Paul Arions held high carnival in Mozart Hall 
last evening, to celebrate the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
They were ably assisied in their musical 


Mozart 


vereins. The Arion Orchestra opened the program, and was 


the organization 
program by their brother chors, Concordia and 


followed by the Concordia Mannerchor, under the direction 
of L. W. Lamsen, director and chor receiving a hearty re 
call. 


Miss Anna Grode, soprano, always a favorite with St 
Paul audiences, received a flattering encore after her solo. 
“For All Eternity,” and responded with Mascagni’s “Ave 


Maria.” 
manner. 
Claud Madden Mozart Mannerchor 
brought out the beauties of ‘‘Dort liegt die Heimath m 


Mrs. Milch accompanied in her usual competent 


directed his and 


ir am 


Rhein,” in solo, quartet and chorus 


1 


The Arion Mannerchor, under the direction of John 
Grode, has the largest membership and a well balanced 
chorus. The casual observer cannot but notice the interest 
manifested in these German singing societies, and the 
spirit of the Fatherland inherent in the race. The three 
societies number over 100, and are a credit to any city. The 
house and boxes were well filled, and the Arions have 
marked an epoch for themselves. Much credit is due to 
Mr. Grode, the director and indefatigable worker of the 


club. Gertrupe SANs Souci 


An Explanation. 

Some little time ago the New York dailies printed the 
announcement of the marriage of “Edward H. Colell, the 
well-known piano man.” Letters from musicians congratu 
lating him on the event have been reaching Mr. Colell ever 
since. 

The Edward H. Colell 
cousin of the popular E. H. Colell, manager of Wissner 


Hall, Brooklyn. 


who was married is a distant 
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[Continued from last issue. | 


N no profession is the tendency to change so obvious 
| as in that known as the musical. The swift entrances, 
the brief sojourns and the prcstissimo exits of those ap- 
pearing upon its stage require that one should be ever on 
the alert to keep pace with them. The trouble usually 
with the newcomer is that the “pro and con.” are not 
sufficiently weighed. Chicago is looked at from afar as a 


new place a 


ss capital place” for the practice of any pur- 
suit, reputable or otherwise, and the newcomer, with the 
assurance of seemingly constitutional self-conceit, dares 
all difficulties, and occasionally succeeds in demolishing 
every cbstacle 

The number of new people who have come prominently 
before the public is almost incredible of belief. The past 
year was especially prolific in its showing of new names 
While in most instances the people had been actually resi- 
dent here, but comparatively little had been heard of them 
It is as though the older, conservative members of the pro- 
fession had been relegated to the background, and the 
newer, more progressive, more plunging had taken the 
pl ices left vacant 

The changes in the profession were never more notice- 
able than during the past few years. Many of the names 
that were in the ascendant three vears ago are to-day num- 
bered with the residents of other cities. Take one of the 
most prominent artists of which Chicago ever boasted, 
T!l-health forced her to abjure 


Chicago and to find a home in a more congenial climate 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 


and in Los Angeles we hear of her making a big name as 
a teacher. In California she has been restored to health 
and is singing as superbly as ever. Mrs. Bishop has been 
engaged for a series of concerts in Honolulu, and has 
lately fulfilled several important oratorio dates, among 
he Messiah” and “The Creation.” After the win- 
sishop- wan sail for Eu- 
1 be at the head 





them 
ter season in Los Angeles Mrs 
rope with ten of her pupils, where she 
of a vocal school, not returning to America until Decem- 
ber, 1900 

Katharine Fisk, the contralto, once the most sought after 


singer of her class in Chicago. has now made h 


me in 
New York, and makes all too infrequent appearances West 
There is a chance of hearing her this season when she 
fulfills her St. Louis engagement, but in every sense she 
is now an Eastern artist 

Max Bendix, too, has left the Western territory to make 
new conquests in New York, and has announced his in 
tention of opening a studio in the city of musical culture 
which possesses no orchestra And possibly herein lies 
Bendix’s reason for making his home there 

* * * 


Never in its history was such an impetus given to the 








Mi 


tl) 





generalizing of musical culture and the popularizing of 


musical art as when the culmination of C. C. Curtiss’ dream 


of a musical centralization gave to Chicago its Fine 
Arts Building and the Studebaker Ha \ diversity 
opinion may exist as to whether this focussing of musica 


interests 1s conducive in a general way » the improvem«e 


of musical conditions, but everyone will concede that in 


particular instance only beneficial in the extreme has the 


result proven 


Here in the Fine Arts Building musicians from all parts 


of the great city have found a central spot, a location idea 


in its conception, splendid in its achievement and grand an 


Musicians long had needed some 
ed the need 


planned and labored, threw aside the prejudices whi nade 


noble in its influence 


where to foregather C. C. Curtiss recog! 


"| 


other musical centres in Chicago. until he had created his 


Fine Arts Building and founded a new pi spot, around 


which future musical developments would be forced 


place. His was the enterprise 


> that gave to musical Ct igo 


its handsomest temple of music in the Studebaker Hall, and 


later fortunate in an association with Henry S 





Sir Augustus Harris of t 


opera in English not only a possi 





Pp ypular success What a vast number of pre, 1s attempts 


to do this 


had been made 
failure if too long persisted 
But the Savage Onera Company. brought at the sugges 
Chamberlain Pardee to the Studebaker Hall 


in the Fine Arts Building. scored instant success on its first 


ti yn of Kirby 


} 


as witnessed increasing 


Cied ever 


nicht. and since week after week 
and more noticeable popularitv Tieht oneras 
seat for months and now grand onera makes “standing 


room only” at a premium for nearly every performance 


The people of Chicago. not the moneved tens. but the 
thousands to whom a concert or an opera means some se'f 
denial and restraint hunge red f Tr mera if a pri witl in 


the limits of slender pockets. This the Savage Onera Com 
pany, in association with Mr. Curtiss. has provided. Their 
success has heen a marvel. but there are none to savy it 
not heen richly deserved 

7 * * 


vy is progress so apparent as in the Amateur 





In no soci 
Musical Club. famed for several seasons past for the very 
mediocre quality of the music given at the regul ir concerts 
and fortnightly meetings. Under the presidency of Miss 
Lapham the change for the better was immediate, and now 
the middle of the season finds us giving the palm of prec 
dence to the Amateur Musical Club for its general hich 
tone of program arrangement and for excellence in inter 
pretation 

The last three progfams were among the most entertain 
ing. the club having secured the co-operation of local and 
visiting artists at the regular meetings 


The “Artists’ 


” concert Tuesds Ly afte -rnoon was a noti ab ly 
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nusicianly affair, as it enlisted the services of two accom 


plished soloists, Miss Gertrude Judd and Leopold Kramer, 





Allegro, from Sonate Ro cocnceens covessocesesocensesees Beethoven 
For v nd ur 
Vilanelle .. . eeseees Wekerlin 
Les Filles de Cadix Delibes 
I gie Massenet 
P Roses Cesek 
\ e < bile Sgambat 
Wiegenlied era 
V € $ I ky 
S 1 ar Figar Mozart 
S Lied Grieg 
» r Her € 
A mblatt Vagne 
Madrigal S ow 
M ka Z yck 
Maric Franz 
D Ir nde (S Franz 
I S ee ae er I nz 
\ vend Cornelius 


The qualities most appealing to us in Miss Judd’s singing 
which is remarkable fo its ease and naturalness, are ex 


cellent phrasing a fascinating pianissimo, making each note 





ear as a bel la r enu ution, whether in German 
French or Englis! The M urt Aria she sang delight 
fully She w recalled several times, but refused an en 
core The only fault, if fault it be, was the selection of 
songs as a finish to the progran It was no doubt fittingly 


appropriate as regards sentiment and words, but new and 
inexperienced singet often err in their program making 
and Miss Judd ir electing Vorabend.” of Cornelius. while 











doubtless right from the artistic standpoint, is undoubtedly 

m a public point of view 

ces, amateur or herwise, want to disperse amid 
ent! ! nd not Ss if ¢ g trot i emn ritual Be 
yond t error f lement there ret s only pr e for 
one of the most « ed sings that ever found a home in 
Chicago 

Leopold Kramer, the violinist ppeared to better ad 
vantage than ever before, and gave excellent « lence of 
his mastery of the technicalities of the instrument. Mr 
Kramer is always a cold player, but the numbers he played 
were all calculated to display finger dexterity rather than 
temperament, so that Kramer was in his lement To me 
ne of the most interesting performances was that of Mrs 
Edwin I who, failing the appearance by reason of 
Iness of the two i mpanist engaged t issist, accom 
panied the entire program The work done by Mrs. Lap 
I was perfect No other word d ribe the support 
; led the a by the pre ent of the club 
ees 


No more interesting news is ever received at this office 


than that relating to the sncce f thse Aces n girl in 
Europe. The latest to be heard from is Mand Powell, 
M S¢ pl vir nM hester lled h extraordinary 
Powell never forgets or neatlects to acknowlcdae that it te 
to William Lewis, the veteran violinist. that she owes so 
much of her success Lewis. the Chicago teacher. has 
therefore the knowledge that of all American instrumental 
ists his pupil is the most thoroughly accepted in Eng 


land and Europe generally, as Miss Powell has played in 


the classical concerts of Berlin and has been given an 
invitation to plav at Vienna An honor but verv rarely 
accorded to a woman violinist is a Vienna appearance 

And to William Lewis, who gave her seven years’ 
tuition, who developed the mu 1 ear and training. is in 
most part the success owed One enct pupil would sufhic e 


for most teachers. but Mr. Lewis has another destined to 


be one of the greatest violinists of the country 

Miss Grace Ensminger is astonishing the critics and 
musicians of the city by her remarkable playing, which 
under the direction of Mr Lewis, has attained a degree 


of artistic proficiency absolutely surprising 


Miss Ensminger has fulfilled numerous private engage- 


ments recently and has heen pronounced the coming vio- 


1 


ist Her performance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
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has elicited much enthusiasm. In her performance of this 
difficult work she shows technic and style really extraor- 
dinary, and which in a great public favorite might be ex- 
pected, but which in a girl of twenty is little short of mar- 
velous. So it seems that Mr. Lewis will have the expe- 
rience of turning out two artists of very rare excellence. 

From another most interesting American girl comes a 
chatty letter describing life in Paris and study with Mosz- 
kowski. The young pianist, Celeste Nellis, who left Chi- 
cago three years ago to further her musical education in 

Serlin under Barth, has now removed to the French cap- 
ital, continuing to find her greatest pleasure in the piano 
under the direction of Moszkowski. Miss Nellis is re- 
membered by us as one of the really talented girls of the 
Sherwood class, and one who gave exceptional promise for 
future glory. Reports from Europe indicate that confidence 
in Celeste Nellis’ ability was not misplaced, and that her 
return to America next July will find her a full fledged 
artist. She may be well proud of her musical record while 
in Chicago, and will find herself among friends who re- 
member her as not only a pianist of unusual gifts, but as a 
girl of rarely amiable and lovable dispositi6n. _Accom- 
panying this gifted little pianist is another accomplished 
member of the family, whose “Letters from an American 
Girl Abroad” make most interesting reading, and which are 
published in book form at Topeka, Kan., the birthplace and 
home of the Nellis sisters. 

eo . 

Rumors of retifement are manifold. Axes are out and 
heads are reported to be well on to the scaffold, only this 
time the heads belong to the superiors, not to the sub- 
ordinates. If the stories ever become public, what a lot of 
secrets will be exposed. 

* ¢ © 

From the Journal: 

“Apollo Club Concert—The advance sale of tickets for the 
third concert this season by the Apollo Musical Club, Feb- 
ruary 26, which began last week, holds forth favorable in- 
dications that the high water mark in attendance exhibited 
at the recent “Messiah” performance will be duplicated. In 
view of the fact that this organization is mainly concerned 
in the welfare and elevation of the musical standards in 
this city, these assurances are especially gratifying. The 
association is in excellent condition, and, financially, stands 
upon a sounder basis than in years. It is also fair to say 
that under the direction of Harrison M. Wild. the club has 
exhibited marked progress from an artistic standpoint. The 
third concert promises a number of novelties in presenting 
part songs. The soloists introduced will be David Bispham, 
baritone, and Leopold Kramer, violinist. The rehearsals 
for this concert are now in progress, and the choral effects 
promise to be especially brilliant.” 

Strange to sav, it remained for an inexperienced, pro- 
eressive young man from Missouri to demonstrate to our 
cultivated Chicagoans, in the short period of two years, 
that it was possible to run a successful musical agency 
outside of New York on solid business principles. This 
has been tried time after time by men with the advantage 
of vears of experience, only to result, without exception, 
in the most dismal failures, thereby shattering the confi- 
dence of the musical public in the integrity and ability of 


a manager. 


JOS. S. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
A. WILLIAMS FISHER, 


36 East 320 Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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It has been said by every interested artist, after their un- 
fortunate experiences, that it was impossible for an honest 
manager to live in Chicago; therefore, it is a most remark- 
able talent which is displayed by our clever young man- 
ager, Frank S. Hannah, in the manner in which he has 
established himself as our leading director of musical art- 
ists. That there are exceptions to all rules has been com- 
pletely demonstrated, as Mr. Hannah, now in his second 
season, not only finds his business lucrative, but enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the leading musicians of 
Chicago, more especially those under his direct control. 

Space forbids a complete résumé of the business done 
through this agency up to the present time. 

As a result of his success, Mr. Hannah has seen fit to 
enlarge his business and take in a partner, as I recorded 
recently in these columns, and now the following an- 
nouncement has been sent around: 

“T take especial pleasure in announcing that Mr. George 
Hamlin, so well and favorably known as a singer, not only 
in Chicago, but also throughout the country, is now asso- 
ciated with me in the selection of and arranging with the 
best artists for salon recitals and musicales. Mr. Hamlin’s 
large experience, his recognized abilities and acquaintance 
and association with the best talent, gives assurance of our 
ability to present artists of the highest excellence, both 
vocal and instrumental. We shall be glad to advise any 
who are desirous of furnishing musical entertainments as 
to the best talent obtainable, -either among high-class 
American musicians or foreign artists who may be in this 
country from time to time. We shall always be thorough- 
ly in touch with these people, and information regarding 
them will be furnished on request. We shall be pleased 
to book any available artists who may be desired. Yours 
very truly, FRANK S. HANNAH.” 

One hardly knows which to congratulate the more— 
Hamlin for the acumen for selecting the concert direction 
business as the one offering most display for his special 
business gifts, or Hannah for his prowess in securing 
Hamlin for a partner. Anyhow, the new combination is 
already firmly established in the public mind, and the pub- 
lic will bestow its patronage, while its confidence is re- 
spected by this excellent team—Hannah and Hamlin. 

* * * 


An accompanist recently returning to the concert field 
is Mrs. Bertha S. Titus, one of Chicago’s most talented 
women. For some time past Mrs. Titus has been devot- 
ing her time to lecturing, her topic being entitled “Notes 
on Hawaii.” But several of our prominent artists having 
heard of Mrs. Titus’ return to Chicago, have prevailed on 
her to divide her labors and bestow some time on the art 
of which in former years she was a past mistress. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that she will again essay the ac- 
companiment work. 

* * * 

The Daily News of Chillicothe (Ohio) contains an ar- 
ticle pertaining to Edward Meek. the singing teacher, 
whose studio is in the Fine Arts Building. With the assist- 
ance of his pupil, Miss McKee, a concert was given by 
Mr. Meek at the Elks’ Hall, Chillicothe, and from all ac- 
counts, was one of the most pleasing events of its kind. 
Commenting upon the program, the Daily News says: 


The song recital which was given last evening at Elks’ Hall by 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


MISS LEONORA 


JACKSON 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINISTE. 
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TO ANNOUNCE 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CHICAGO ss ss 

PITTSBURG « ss 

CINCINNATI = « 
ST. LOUIS «+ 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Edward Meek, assisted by Miss Mary Eila McKee, was an artistic 
event of striking importance and was heartily enjoyed by a iarge 
audience, representing the culture and musical appreciation of the 
city. Mr. Meek’s fine baritone voice has grown in richness and 
depth and his interpretation of his several numbers last evening was 
delightful in the extreme. 

The opening group of English songs which he sang showed the 
varied range of his capabilities. All were rendered with rare artistic 
taste and discrimination. It was probably in the group of German 
songs by Franz and Schubert, and in Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” 
however, that Mr. Meek pleased the most, and the latter was so en- 
thusiastically received that he was forced to respond with Tosti’s 
“Beauty's Eyes. His rendition of Schubert’s “Erlkoenig’” was 
superb, and evinced the years of careful study which he has expend 
ed upon this most difficult of compositions. 


Miss McKee made her first public appearance in Chillicothe last 
night, although she hasbeen previously heard in sacred solos and 
at musicales. Her voice is a high, clear, lyric soprano of most flex 
ible quality, and her entrance was marked by an outburst of friendly 
applause, betokening that the audience was “en rapport” and pre 
pared to be pleased with whatever she might undertake to do. 

Her selections were beautiful in themselves, and she sang them 
charmingly. 

The program closed with the duet arrangement of “O, That We 
Two Were Maying’” (Henschel), sung admirably by Miss McKee 
and Mr. Meek. 

A recital comprising the compositions of Haydn and 
Mozart will be given next Saturday under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory at Kimball Hall. A string 
quartet by Haydn will be played, under the direction of 
Jan Van Oordt. Mme. Ragna Linné and Holmes Cow- 
per will sing. 

These classic recitals of the American Conservatory are 
becoming each week of more importance. One which will 
long be remembered by those who heard it was the pro 
gram devoted to Bach and interpreted by Mrs. Gertrude 
Hogan Murdough and some of her colleagues on the 
conservatory faculty. Mr. Hattstaedt has this season sur 
passed himself and given weekly concerts of such quality 
that not only students, but the public regard them as most 
attractive events. 

** * 

Quite a busy appearance does the handsome new Cable 
suilding present now that it is occupied and as it looms 
proudly skyward. Excellently designed in every particular 
most commodious, and its offices and studios bright, cheery 
and extraordinarily light, it is easy to understand the 
rapidity with which its vacant offices and studios are find 
ing occupants. 

eS @ 


Arthur Friedheim, the pianist, who is now a member of 
the Chicago Musical College faculty, played in Philadelphia 
last Monday evening. He scored another great success 

Some of the best classic programs given are those by the 
Heinze Trio. The clever artists comprised in the Heinze 
organization are among the foremost of the city, and 
Mr. Heinze is making several important dates in the cities 
of the Middle States. Speaking of Heinze brings to mind 
his clever pupils, who have been receiving the greatest en 
couragement from lodal clubs. The latest recruit to the 
concert platform from the Heinze studio is Miss Marie 
Meyer, who played a charming program at the Woodlawn 
matinee musicale. 

Among the events of this afternoon was the Liebling 
Amateur Club meeting. 

Ada Markland Sheffield is rapidly winning a position as 
one of the leading sopranos of the city. She is engaged to 
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sing at Elgin January 9 with the Heinze Trio. January 13 
Mrs. Sheffield sings at the Royal Arcanum Lodge, January 
25 at the Fortnightly Club, January 27 at the Oakland Cul 
ture Club, and January 30 in “The Messiah” at Highland 
Park. 

This musical little suburb is having many good recitals 
and concerts. The latest event was very interesting, and 
brought forward a new contralto, Mrs. Retta Johnstone 
Shank, who made a decided hit. 

Private musicales are more in favor this season than for 
several years past. The young artist who has obtained 
most recognition and whose services have been most in de 
mand is Miss Gertrude Judd. She is engaged to appear at 
three important functions next Monday. These are at the 
houses of Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, Mrs. Hunt and Mrs 
Gorton. Miss Judd is the most successful newcomer of the 
year. 

Wiuram H. SHERwoop 

One of the most successful tours of the season has just 
closed, and William H. Sherwood, one of the stars of the 
musical: world, is rejoicing over the enthusiastic comments 
on his playing. A few of the hundreds of notices he re 
ceived are here appended: 

DETROIT. 


William H. Sherwood scored the success of the convention and 
enthusiasm waxed long and warm Mr. Sherwood is undoubtedly 
re rnized as the representative American pianist, and deservingly 
s The rendition of the secogd n ement of the Schumann Fan 
t e¢ wa ne f the most st end s nd impressive interpreta 
tions ginable The Liszt “Me Valse” was fitting close 
The ease t which the immense techr tie were treated. the 
ring, the fancifully g@nome-like caprices were vividly portrayed 
The effect was piquant, bizarre, uncannily, startlingly suggestive 


Detroit Free Press, Tuly 1, 1807 


ST. PAUT 


Whose mastery of the instrument is conceded by the best foreign 
critics—an unreserved enthusiasm which he ld only arrest with 
less elaborate sol (With Chicago Symphony Orchestra.)—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, November 8, 1800 

St. Paul nm c lovers have seld tened t anything better in 
nstrumental music than Weber-Liszt “Polor e Brillante and 
T t’ Hungarian Fantaisie,” played by W H. Sherw 1 
witt eomeeniment of Chicane Grashear Octiestes, ° * * F 

s obliged to respond to encores after ‘each number and even then 
the lie € as barely satisfied.—St. Paul Globe, November 12, 1899 


MINNEAPOLIS 


William H. Sherwood is far and away the best pianist in America 








He possesses a prodigious technic and is endowed by nature with 

temperament which enables him to conceive lly and to portray 
a tely Minneay s Tribune, November, 1890 

(With cl azo Symphony Orchestra.) A most enjoyable affair 
* * * That the immense dience appre ted it was evident, for 
che encnres stretched % Gam ten 1 > temtrtee, © ¢ © 
The greatest treats of the evening were given by William H. Sherwood 

1 the orchestra. * * * His beautiful playing fully deserved the 
warm we me accorded it.—Minneapolis Times, November 12, 1899 

DULUTH 

Barring William H. Sherw 1 is probal the most wor 

derful pianist wl has ever visited Dulutt Duluth, Minn., Even 


ne Herald, November 9, 1899. 


William H. Sherwood, a pianist of whom America has good cause 


to be proud. electrified the audience with his enormous technic and 
burst f virtuos power * * *© Mr. Sherwood’s reading—more 
satisfactory nm many spots, than anv other we have heard Dulut 


Mr. Sherwoood has immensely gained in breadth and dignity, and 


hat he does is scholarly to the last degree Nashville, Tenn 


It is doubtful if there is a solo pianist before the public to-day 


who is his equal.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, December 24, 1899 
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The “nce Z pritable lion out « N Sherwooc he ’ . , : . 6% . : 
The audience made a veritable lion ou f Mr. Sherwood, t wonderful powers for the tea ng of children have made 
pianist. From his opening Saint-Saéns concerto to his Weber-Liszt , . 
~ ! in » character in enfeasio 
Polonaise Brillante he was accorded a constant ovation.—St on a unique Charat . P 
Louis Post-Dispatch, November 2, 1899 In her normal work, as the teacher for teachers, for those 
t ers who have to instruct b beg ers ar nced 
William H. Sherwood, the great pianist, was accorded a perfect : 1 7 , Dw " BJ acs n 
pupus, sne S act Ww aged 1 11e¢ Ww 
ation upon his appearance Greater tributes f p ar «este ; 
S st intens ' y , ‘ 
iwaited him, however, at the close of his numbers Ark s . . ntensety ere 4 N . a 
Gazette, Little Rock, November 29, 18990 wat ind learn fr re greatest benef t 17 
selves Miss Carruther it on a guid und a mais iy 
There is that in Mr. Sherwood’s playing that stamps him a great and while her method may not be as quick as some t is the 
artist His conception of the Beet ven Sonata was br d, grand _ ‘ , , 
sure ing is g meti r 4 T ea rf 
and noble Where loseff lazzied the listener. this mar ed fort 
’ 2 « 
sincere thought.—Cincinnati Enquirer 
Mrs. Burton Hanson gave two of her” delightful + 
His wonderful technic, his variety of tones, having vigor, delicacy sicales this weel when the , \ ‘ Miss 
or clear softness at w ur t his command. while ir r nc\ f Helen Buckley Allen Sper : + us Moergars ( . - 
style and s< larly interpretation he has probably no superior Fort ? 

a t é perior r ‘ nublic nr rar her 
Wayne. Ind.. Journal. Octol The last named makes too few publi wnnea ; , 
Wa P ournal, October 3 899, 

playing being mostly p ite engager , few 
There is « hat y no greater artist before the public to-da more cultivated piar S ung a t. w ) is 

Mr. She 1. His « il wrist technic and } titar t teacher and performer ! g la " in the 
ery over the flicu ' f ' P s iat eee aan f senad) to, Of em 

t sor ler t piar r } } t . 

e t c stude t a € een pres 
' i hI + aie toe On Fon ( | ' e her t 
ent.— Daily ¢ er. Tecksoaville. Tll.. November, ee led was it giv l " 
, + 4] 7 ee 
. 1 idence Mrs. Emery had the tance 1 Lime Na 1e 
The time is apparently near at hand when the musical _ ; 
, . ; : 7 ? Cones. soprar 
fraternity of Milwaukee and Chicago will be on very close es, soprano 
mor +} wmmbe f teachers wl } » found teaching 
visiting terms The latest artist to devote a day to the Among m eT \ c , g 
Wisconsin citv is W. H. Neidlinger. whose time every Sat 4 ‘ wn rm ‘ 
’ int vreater su es n Hel ] é ] lan, tl \ il 
urday is already disposed of to a large iss of pupils p »g ate 
) 2 : cal 
. ‘ ‘ r ' nr 1 t vy one 
Anthony Stankowitch has resolved to devote his time ea I ' 
} > Z yan 1 rtment wher hot } j j ’ 
to private teaching, and has opened a studio at 728 Fine ? ! orp : 
‘ + efi ] ’ c Tr 
Arts Building As a progressive musician Mr. Stan ‘ are received 
From Springfield (Tll.) my correspor lent sends me the 


kowitch is among the best known, and his new venture 


‘ : ae ee 
should be attended with much success f wing: 














If all musicians could be as disinterested as I. H The history of choral mu n Springfield. Tll.. has been 
Kowalski there would be fewer conflictions in the pro a varied one Several choral s ties | heen 1 at 
fession At a recent recital at Terre Haute Mr. Kowalski different times. but all have di handed fier a longer r 
included a number of Neidlinger’s compositions, among shorter career, and prior to the orgar f the present 
them being the new group just published by the Clayton Seld Choral Union. the city was without » on 
F. Summy Company The group entitled “Song ganization for a period of three year In t et rt 
Thoughts” was evidently well sung (as is to be expected of last year a nu he f lad nd g ] were 
from a Kowalski pupil), as the immediate ow'come was an_ interested in chor 1 work decided | r att Pp 
in order for a dozen copies from members of the aud to mait n such a s ty — T) Leow oF 18 2 
ence And, by the way. I hear that no less than seven present organizatior ‘ effected T he n f 1898 ) 
teen hundred copies of “To Victory,” the great sacred was a very successful ast fern micical and a finan 
song by Neidlinger, were sold during the month of De cial standpoint. The rpretat ft ) ratorio 
cember The Prodigal Sor } Sir A S n. g n ler 

Ss. ¢ the able direction.of Prof. Louis Lehr ‘ tt the end of 
: ; . 17 

While on the subject of compositions one may well call the season, being a conspren us St me, The ( . | 
attention to the remarkable set of Octave Studies to is at present engaged upon Men n’s “Hymr f 
which William H. Sherwood has written critical notes P e.” to be pre ted Apr x I vr ‘7 
and explanatory remarks The studies are t! se of Theo hers 100 voices and comprises f the best } ifle 
dor Kullak applied to the modern methods piano play lent Springfield 
ing and technical training These studies are almost a TI Springfield Opera Club. a new , ”n 
necessity in the education of a pianist, and should be posed of eighty ices rel g “T M teer 
found in every student's daily itinerary f pra ’ Am} nera. bv Louis Varne he 1 ented at the nera 

With such a thoroughly explanatory guide as \ Sher hous FE varv xt P Art] ' Inchar ¢ ‘ 
wood places before us in these octave studies it is impossi ented organist of St. Paul’s Cathed was ¢ er red as 
ble for a player to n 1) director. and continued the w , 7 Ad eu 
as this were of ger ess. until pressure f pr eT re t 1™ ‘ 
many complaints of him to resign. The stag R 2 ' 

The book ts acting as musical director 
School, and the performances from pupils here amply tes he ( igo Symp oO t ( 
tify to the extraordinary usefulness of the work. The Sher mirable ncert in tl pera house: the artists w m 
wood school is one of the recognized centres of the country pany the orchestra being W. H. Sherw Mme. Ragna 
for a musical education. and many are the visitors from all Linné and He . wih | Mi Roy ( rt 
over the States studying here, not with Mr. Sherwood, Company to appear on Jar | | 
but with other members of his very strong faculty. In this Company on March 21 nex 
faculty there is one who has a positive genius for inculcat At St Paul’s Pro-C edral Prof A , Ing 
ing the right methods with children and in such a way as ham, the Engl g t. | 1 ng furore 
to relieve every trace of tedium and make music study a_ by his admirab rg ( Ss give » I 
dream and a delight I allude to Julia Carruthers whos evensong Mr. Ingl ) 
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portunity to judge cf his sterling ability as a performer, but 
he renders a series of programs so selected that it is a ré- 
sumeé of the achievements of the greatest living composers. 

Miss T. Katherine Palmer, organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, recently gave an excellent concert in the 
Odd Fellows’ Building, in this city, Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” being well rendered by Miss Lilian Hull, 
Miss Laura Fisher, Mr. Sindlinger, of Chicago, and Joseph 
Spurway. Miss Palmer made an admirable accompanist 

e ee 


To overcome every obstacle and to accomplish a hitherto 
impossible task is an achievement of which any man should 
be justifiably and reasonably proud, and to Charles Beach 
belongs the honor of taking an orchestral organization of 
forty-five men over the country with profit and distinction. 
His orchestra was well paid, and was without exception 
splendidly received, an idea of which may be judged from 


the criticisms which follow: 














One of the largest audiences that has assembled in the Auditorium 
} sé n gathered for the opening event of the lecture course con 
ducted under the auspices of the Memphis Lyceum. It was emi- 
r y cial event. and the audience numbered many prominent 
lers It wa yre-eminently a distinguished gathering and 
cia € one 
TI ' al attracticr s the Chicago Svmphony Orchestra, 
ition of natienal note which, under the skillful direction 
f Adolph Rosenhbecker and the business management of Charles 
Rea \ in still more merited criticism from the music lovers 
f ntinent 
[The ¢ Symphony Orchestra realized all that was promised 
for it Ivan Tt is well halanced. the strings being in perfect 
rmer th just enough of reeds and brass to temper the tone 
The d'rect f en orchestra, to be successful, must be as tyrannical 
6 Czar of Russia. He must watch every man and hear every 
note e muet be ahsolute master of the situation and of his men 
Mr. Rosenhecker is all of this. His baton tells the storv of faithful 
nd his orchestra, instead of presenting a number of skill 
nted one perfe instrument, which he plaved 
t nicht with the most perfect understanding. The first num 
ed what the orchestra could do with the great Wagner 
, ine the overture to “Tannhduser” as well as it has 
} heard here in vears The climax was reached in the faultless 
of Griee’s “Peer Gvnt” snite. and in the plaving the 
ember f the orchestra forgot their fatigues.—Commercial Appeal, 
Mempl Tenr 
The Ct g Svmphonv Orchestra was presented by the Lyceum 
« the fifth entertainment. and. iudeine hv the responsiveness of the 
lace in the hearts of Nashville’s music-loving public 
sred. The overture to “Tannhauser” is alwavs a favor 
1. heir the first number on the program, served to greatly 
he die e in faver of what was to come Mr. Rosen 
ker show 1 therouch control over his men, and there seems te 
he ertain responsiveness of svwmnathy between them that goes far 
lL the si s of their nlavine. The last number. “Over 
Rohesnierre.”” was nerhans the most d'fficult thine given out 
Cree comnnsition and the “Tannhauser.” and gave 
erv nhase of feeling that mav be expressed bv 
The notes of the “Marseillaise.” that greatest of patriotic 
h the hall amid a sterm of ann'ause that was 
tribute to the rchestra The Banner Noashwitle. Tenn 
FLORENCE FRENCH 
Miss Burt's Demonstrations. 
Miss Mary Fidelia Burt. author and exponent of new 
ethod of musical stenography and development of the 


French method of sight singing and ear training of Rous- 





seau-Galin-Paris-Chevé, gave a most successful exhibition 





under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
titute. In addition to the usual work of her little pupils, 
e Institute class, under her direction, took part with good 





Miss Burt’s midwinter classes have just begun, Mondays 
and Thursdays at 2p. mM. The first four lessons, which are 
irgely explanatory of the method. are alwavs free to the 
public. On Saturday of this week and Wednesday 


of next week, January 27 and February 3. at 4 o'clock, Miss 





Burt will give her midwinter exhibitions at her studio, 7or- 

=02 ( egic 
I ddit work of her three little pupils she will 
xhibit a class of little children, and also show her new 
in rhythmical development in the kindergarten by a 


little kindergarten tots. 


GTIARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


e©eee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 





Broadway and 25th St. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 
HE pair of concerts given last week at Carnegie Hall 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra proved very in- 
teresting. A new composer and a new pianist were in- 
troduced at the first, and at the second we heard César 
Franck’s D minor Symphony for the first time. The 
program at the Wednesday afternoon concert was this: 
Overture to Hiawatha (MS. First time)...........-.+eseeee: Goldmark 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, in F mimor, op. 47.....-++.++eeeeeeee Schiitt 
Allegro risoluto (F minor), 3-4. 
Andante tranquillo (D flat major), 4-4. 
Allegro vivace (F major), 6-8. 
Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade, op. 35.......-.-.. . Rimsky-Korsakoft 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship: 
Largo e maestoso (E minor), 2-2, 4-4. 
Allegro non troppo (E major), 6-4. 
The Story of the Calender-Prince: Andantino (B minor), 3-8. 
The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess: 
Andantino quasi Allegretto (G major), 6-8. 
Festival at Bagdad—-The Sinking of Sindbad’s Ship: 
Allegro molto e frenetico (E minor), 6-8 
Vivo (E minor), 2-8 (6-16, 3-8). 
Allegro (C major, E major), 6-4 


Mr. Goldmark was born here and received the most of 
his musical education in this city under Dvorak and 

















LUDWIG BREITNER. 


Joseffy at the National Conservatory. In Vienna he 
studied with Anton Dor and Fuchs for two years. He 
has had played a piano trio, a sonata for piano and violin, 
a ‘cello romanza and orchestral variations, the latter by 
Mr. Seidl 


writing we have heard for a long time. This is said with- 


“Hiawatha” is the most promising piece of 


out reference to nationality 

The young composer shows the family predilection for 
rich, Oriental coloring, but, best of all, he has something 
to say, and say it he does, even to dangerous lengths. His 
working-out section seems a formal mistake. This over- 
statement is a fault of Mr. Goldmark’s years. Reticence 
and compression are the two factors that make for great 
ness in the master. The sensuous sweetness of the 
cantilena in the introduction stamps the work as Gold 
mark-ian. Pregnant force is in the first allegro and the 
coda is full of power. If this overture is condensed its 
color and musical strength will lead the critical world to 
say: ‘““There are now two Goldmarks!” 
The Schiitt Piano Concerto is weak stuff—after the 


firm grasp of the Goldmark music. The work is mainly a 
Miss ANNA E. 


VIOLINS TE, ——__eetiion 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Bullding, New York. 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianisto, 6:22. scuvman. 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 51st Street, New York. 


gallery of echoes—Grieg, Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, Schu- 
mann and perhaps Schiitt in the easy writing for the solo 
instrument. The orchestration is noisy, brutal, violent, 
and the character of the themes trivial. The first figure 





in the opening movement is worked to death and is cheap 
in its harmonies. The andante is trite though effective, 
and the third is vulgar in its conventional brilliancy. 
Why Schiitt should write two concertos is a mystery; but 
there is no denying that as a very convenient medium for 
virtuoso display this F minor Concerto has its merits. 
And it served to bring forward one of the very best pi- 
ano artists New York has heard in several decades. Lud- 
wig Breitner, coming from Paris, is yet not French in 
his piano style, though possessing all the elegance, brill 
iancy and charm of the Gallic school. He is a native of 
Trieste, has studied in Vienna and with Rubinstein and 
Liszt. So his methods are eclectic. He never pounds, 
but draws from his instrument a large, sonorous tone 
He is master of all the modern color dynamics, phrases 
with clearness, has rhythmic mastery and has fleetness 
of finger, wrists of steel and plenty of fire. His opening 
attack told the story to the cognoscenti. In the nocturne 
like middle movement M. Breitner displayed a singing 
touch, exquisite delicacy in staccato passages and much 
poetic feeling. One longs to hear him in the Schumann 
or Chopin E minor Concertos. His success was pro- 
nounced, but he modestly refrained from playing an 
encore. This newcomer is an aequisition to New York 
musical life. As a chamber music player he has few 
equals. 

The overwhelming breadth, brilliancy, surety in the 
solos and general massing of colors and delicacy of de- 
tail revealed in the Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite demon 
strated again that this orchestra is peerless. One is be- 
wildered what to select for special praise. Admirable was 
the attack: the easy mastery of formidable difficulties, 
but most admirable was the ensemble, the harmonious bal- 
ance of tone and the dash of the festival music. This Rus 
sian composer is a painter first, a musical thinker after 
ward. But what a brush he swings! How he revels in 
his technical prowess! Once released from the magic of 


his spells, sober reflection proves to you that it is not 


great, noble art, rather a frenzy, a debauch of color and 
rhythms. What rhythms, rhythms, astounding rhythms! 
The piece has been played here by Thomas and Paur 
Thursday evening the program was not so well built 
} 


despite its novelty The Moszkowski music sounds pretty 


on a roof garden, but does not fit into anv serious mu 
sical scheme It is shamelessly trivial, indecently remi 
niscent, and the theme of the variations sadly spoils a 
beautiful Russian folksong, “The Scarlet Sarafan.” Ther 
Schumann-Heink disappointed, and Mn Rosa Olitzka 
can hardly be called fair substitute. This was the pro 


gram as originally announced: 


Tragic Overture, op. 81 Rral 
Aria, Woh! denn! from Titus Mozart 
(Clarinet obligato by. Mr. Selmer.) 

Two movements from Suite N 1 | 1 Mocrkowst 

scena Gerechter Gott! nd ' Ir ee 
Rienzi Warne: 
Symphony in D minor 
Lento (D minor), 4-4 
Allegro non troppo (D minor) 
Allegretto (RB flat minor), 3-4 
Allegro non troppo (D major) 
The Franck Symphony is welcome music. The com- 


poser is dead but little over ten years, and he bids fair to 
last. A cunning compound of Brahms and Wagner, plus 
a powerful personality, but as objectified as that of 
3rahms, Franck’s music is great in a negative way. There 
is color, fine, even noble, rhythmic life, nobility of ideas 
continence in expression, and that inexpressible something 
which teils us that this man worshipped art, not the pas 
sionate fluctuations of his own pulse, nor vet the facile god 
of the market place. It is cerebral music of a strong mys 
tical bent. Because of this we are often enveloped in a 
Parsifal atmosphere, and almost hypnotized by certain 
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passages in which a static mobility—kinetic stability is a 


better phrase—predominates. The worshipper at a par- 


ticular and peculiar shrine is outlined in this music, the 
color of which, even at its most brilliant, suggests Puvis 
Not that 

abounding, strenuous life; but it 
The 
ly in the second movement, a beautiful piece of workman 
ship 


designed 


bar is 





de Chavannes there is lethargy 
filled 


not 


; every 


with life, is head, 


sensual, music Brahms flavor comes out strong 


With few strong ideas, Franck has built a largely 
An 


than an accepter of stereotyped moulds 


composition experimenter in form rather 
Especially grate- 
recely ed, 


the 


ful is the last movement. But it not well 


the 


was 


Moszowski and its facile fluting coming in for 


enthusiasm of the Olitzka the 


Aria, as 
tie 


genuine 
Mozart 


evening sang 


announced, and, instead of the Rienzi 


“Mon 
at opened to the sound 


number, familiar Sai Coeur S’ouvre;” 





S 


acns 
mouth than heart tl 


Mr 


The next series takes place 


but it was more 
le lady’s Voice Gericke conducted both 
musical fervor. 


February 21 and 22 


The Hadley Concert. 


al and vocal concert, devoted almost er 


Henry K. Hadley 


was given at 


the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday evening of last week. The 
audience was large, distinguished, representative and en- 
thusia rhe program was this 
\ ‘ D re Wagner 
S ry 
» fr S N I S I Hadley 

\ n 
y I t le r¢ rom | Passe R rt brow 

g Hadle 
> Portuguese (} ] 

Never € H 


I \ A ® r r 
‘ 
s. \ c 2 
I Alleg 
I S 89 


Had 





| h iv from ¢ \ ‘ \ B it) H 
Sebek H p, an Egyptian war ng (W os Hadley 
Mr. | 

‘ ‘ from Ballet Suite N 3 vene ‘ Hadley 
I ‘ rka, { Ballet S N Hadley 

| ‘ e ol mu ng was too long The W ag- 
er and Moszkowski might well have been omitted, particu- 
i yt lormer, W only seemed to serve as a prepara 
ry orche " er However, the first symphony 
. t port piece of writing of the evening 

d ye fit nsidered. The composer has given us 
aclu Hiere are the ideas he strove to set forth: 

] ymphony, which is scored for the customary fu 

orchestra (begun in Italy), was fi ed in October, 1897 
It beat e dedication ‘To My Fath rhe first move 


diy with a theme given out by the trom 





bones, to wil immediately ng 
motive by the full orchestra, the icl 
W ‘ I er i, are atterw pa 
theme oi the finale The two st ts are heard in imita 
tion d in conjunction with varied instrumentation for 


some bars when they terrupted by the trombones 


sounding a tragment of the first warning motive, and the 
ymphony soon passes to the first subject of the allegro, 
full of happiness, vitality and ever-increasing energy rhe 


Warning motive again appears as the second subject of the 


allegro, and these two subjects constantly conflict through 
the movement, the composer designating them as the Good 
nd the Evil motive These motives are treated with 
every variety of orchestral and contrapuntal device, as if 


struggling with each other for supremacy, until a climax 
s reached and the character the second theme (warning 
motive) is changed by appearing for the first time in F 


heroic ending is at once 


minor \ 
A stretto follows victoriously, the 


he trombones) in 


stead of D 


major, if 


indicated Evil motive 


sounding (always in t the major. The 


Mrs. George B 


Good overcomes the Evil, and a brilliant presto brings 
the movement to a close, 

‘In the 
Fate 
soit 


retribution 


second movement, what may be known as the 


motive is announced by the strings accompanied by 


chords from the woodwind Remorse, terror and 


passionate climax Ot despair are 


| 


arising to a 


depicted. Utter misery and hopeless depression follow in 
the picture, the death knell finally sounding from the gong 


Phe this decided 


contrast to all this, both in treatment and in tone colors 


middle part of movement introduces a 




















rhe notes of the Angelus are heard ringing beneath tender 
harmonies on the muted strings, telling of hope Phis 
grows until the whole orchestra augments e Hop 
motive he three notes from the bells continue the same 
B, A, D, through thirty-one bars. Later the strings again 
lake Up their psanuuve prayer, and the Nat onics melt al 
most to a whisper, typilying a spirit ol magnanimity and 
lorgiveness kate and the bitterness oi « nce again 
assert themselves; however, Hope appears, and e An 
dante ends as it began, in VD minor 
Irrepressible revelry an¢ don fill the thir 
ment (Scherzo). Lhe youth, roused ir l lanciio.y 
1 i band ol pile iré eKing studet Mert ent a 
i irity continue i ugi rie OV cl a toid y t 
umorous treatment ol re oO W ire give 
nong other things, a short iugue ih isic grow 
sOlicr and solter, as tiie veliers Cisperse ind ifragici 
Ol the OFTigiliai subject, heard as in the ad end Lil 
movement 
ihe finaie is the heroic I ement Of the symphony 
and x overilows with Sirengtih and vig aS 1l new resolu 
ns and new a niuions are Ie¢ ihe s a c Na 
a sugges 1 ol < and ¢ I Verne i i 
I y and tho yg W i | i loward 
end the oi VCC td < ind evil i A I 
tt e, 1s lence gradu: wcakel gu it iS Ovel 
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phere,” which some claim can only be imbibed through resi- 
dence in a foreign city. 

Ihe painter goes abroad to get this “atmosphere” and to 
find models. He knows he does not need to go abroad to 
learn the technic of his art, for some of the best teachers 
in the world live at his door, and the young painter is glad 
to put himself under their instruction. 

[he ignorance of foreigners about us is pathetic when 
it is not exasperating. The advent among us of the worn- 
out and venerable English singing teacher was a forcible 
illustration. This old person came here to tell us how to 
“breathe properly” and how to “produce tones.” Poor, old, 
superannuated fossil, what does he suppose our finely ed- 
ucated and richly endowed vocal teachers have been doing 
in this country? 

If our “English cousins” know so little about us, the 
French, German and Italians know still less. What they all 





are eager for, however, is the cash of the gullible Yankee 
gir r boy 

Having thus briefly touched once more upon the utter 
ibsurdity of sending very young people abroad to study 
vocal music, there is the mental and moral side to be con- 


ed. It is rarely that any but a mercenary motive 
prompts respectable French and German families to receive 
into their homes young American students. 

Che young lives that have been wrecked through the in- 
difference and neglect of the hired chaperone are legion. 
)ramatists in their portrayals of the species have not ex- 
aggerated at all. Several years ago the writer heard a 
young American student, a girl of twenty-two, admit that 
she had “seen” things and “done” things in Europe that she 
would not dare look at or attempt to do in her own country. 
For eighteen months this girl had lived in a “respectable” 
Berlin family. She was returning to her simple American 
home, where she would in all probability dazzle the be- 
nighted neighbors with the veneer acquired by a few 
years’ residence abroad; but at what a fearful cost! 

A teacher of Madame Von Klenner’s standing and repu- 
tation may be trusted to undertake the entire education of 
the young girl ambitious to sing in concert, or even in 
opera 

Being an American, she understands the nature of her 
American pupils, and will, as a matter of course, have a 
pride in her advancement, which is rarely the case when 
American girl goes to Europe and puts herself in the 


of an alien. “Blood is thicker than water.” The 





French teacher will be more apt to favor the students from 
her own land than she will the Americans. The latter she 
tolerates. The former she likes and understands, and they 


understand her. If the American girl is made right she 
will be homesick while she lives among strangers in a 
foreign land, and a homesick, depressed mental condition 

hardly conducive to rapid advancement in vocal music. 


Is it any wonder that so many girls return home after 

ul g abroad, only to discover that they could have 
ed three times as much in the same time had they 

remained in their own country? 

(To be continued.) 


Buffalo Trio Club. 
The Buffalo Trio Club, composed of George A. Goold, 
violin; Tom A. Goold, violoncello, and Jaroslaw de Zie- 
piano, gave its first of three subscription concerts of 
ver music in Buffalo on the evening of January I1. 
| t the Buffalo Express says: ‘“‘The clean 
ind crisp attacks, the interpretative unanimity and the 


rhythmic exactness all testify to the substantial musical 
the director and the other performers. An- 
er pleasing feature of the playing of the trio is the purity 
f intonation that characterizes it.” Lewis Williams, who 
assisted, although suffering from a severe cold, was re- 

ed with favor, and added much to the interest in the 


program. 
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WO important concerts for charity and a number of 

other excellent concerts were given on the Brooklyn 

side of the Bridge last week. The Kaltenborn Orchestra, 

with Mark Hambourg, Susan Strong and Franz Kalten- 

born as the soloists, appeared Tuesday evening (January 

16) at the Academy of Music for the benefit of the Brook- 
lyn Home for Consumptives. 

Mark Hambourg played the Liszt Fantaisie, and between 
his phenomenal technic and great magnetism, aroused the 
audience to applaud. 

Susan Strong, who is a native of Brooklyn, was cordially 
received. She sang, “Dich theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and two songs by Brahms. Miss Strong is still 
many leagues removed from a great singer. Her rich and 
powerful voice is not always true to the pitch. In the 
Wagner aria she sang sharp, and then her unfortunate 
mannerisms sorely grieved those who thought her prom- 
ising when she sang in Brooklyn four years ago with 
Mapleson’s company. 

Mr. Kaltenborn played two movements from the Men- 
delssohn Concerto on the exquisite Remenyi violin, which 
he now owns. The orchestral numbers were the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, “Prelude and Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
and-Isolde’”; the ballet music from “Le Cid,” ‘“*Woian’s 
Farewell,” and a Strauss Waltz, “Vienna Woods.” The 
original Strauss composition, with zither solo by D. 
Wormser, was the one played, Mr. Kaltenborn leading with 
his violin. This proved one of the pleasing features of the 
concert. Young Kaltenborn becomes really fascinating 
when he conducts the Strauss waltzes. 

* - * 
> 

The Rainbow Cot in St. John’s Hospital was benefited by 
a concert given on Wednesday evening, January 17, at the 
Pouch Mansion, by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, solo soprano of 
Holy Trinity Church, and Miss Suza Doane, a young 
pianist, who is well known in Boston. 

Mrs. Grant gave songs by Mendelssohn, Bishop, Delives, 
Cantor, Kjerulf and Tosti. 

Miss Doane, who proved a skillful performer, played 
compositions by Liszt, Weber, Rubinstein, Chopin, Pader 
ewski and MacDowell. 

* * * 

The Lydia Venth Trio gave the first of three chamber 
music concerts at Wissner Hall Monday evening (January 
15). Besides Madame Venth as the pianist, the other 
members include Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist, and Karl 
Grienauer, cellist. The program for the first concert in- 
cluded trios by Schubert and Karl Goldmark. Mr. Grien- 
auer played as a solo the Bach ’Cello Suite, without ac- 
companiment, which he recently played at his recital at 
the Astoria. Mme. Elizabeth Wiskow sang two songs by 
Wagner. 

. 2s 

A concert worthy of serious consideration was given 
Thursday evening (January 18) at Association Hall by the 
Choral Art Society of Brooklyn. This society, organized 
last year by James H. Downs, is modeled on the plan of 
the Musical Arts Society of New York. The members 
are all cultivated singers and are soloists in the principal 
Roman Catholic Church choirs of Brooklyn. The mem- 
bers are: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Agnes Butler, Mme. Marcelina De 





Chable, Miss Marie T. Flaherty, Miss Minnie Gallagher, 
Miss Maud Kennedy, Miss Emily Landry, Miss Gene- 
vieve Shaw. 

Altos—Mlss Gertrude Gallagher, Mrs. Tillie Kennedy, 
Miss Catherine Mooney, Miss Mary Murphy, Miss Lucia 
Nickel, Mrs. Helen O’Donnell and Miss Katherine Wil- 
son, 

Tenors—J. Joseph Colligan, Peter Collins, Charles A. 
Kaiser, Leo Lieberman, William J. McGinley, Julian 
Norman and Arthur P. Silbernagle. 

Bassos—james J. Byrne, George E. Castello, Charles 
Clark Dunn, Oliver P. Malone, Francis P. Mooney, Rich- 
ard V. Mooney and Mr. Schumann. 

The choruses were beautiiully sung, and in the first part 
included “Joseph, Tender Joseph Mine,” by Calvisius; 
“Holy Night,” arranged by Damrosch; “Comest Thou,” 
by Herzogenberg; ‘Adeste Fidelis,” arranged by Novello, 
and “The Boar’s Head,” by De Pearsall. The second part 
of the evening, devoted mainly to church music, was opened 
with Kheinberger’s Mass in G flat; “Agnus Dei,” by 
Vittoria, a sixteenth century composer; “O Salutaris, 
by Dubois, and Meyerbeer’s “Ave Maria’ completed the 


choral selections. 
enue 


Mr. Downs conducted skilliully and Herbert S. Sam- 
mond played the piano accompaniments. 

At a recent reception in honor of Madame Janauschek by 
the Woman's Republican Union League, the musical num- 
bers were contributed by Madame Keating and Mrs. Annie 


Mixsell. 
* * * 


Dr. Victor Baillard, the baritone singer, has organized a 
new glee club, and the members have voted to name it after 
their accomplished director. Rehearsals are now being held 
for a conceri at the Hotel St. George, Wednesday evening, 
February 14. 

* * * 

Miss Minnie Topping, who studied in Berlin with De 
Pachmann, has recently come to Brooklyn to live. Miss 
Topping expects to give some recitals in the spring. 

* * * 


A testimonial concert to Miss Wynifred Staples will be 
given at the Pouch Mansion, Thursday evening, February 
8. Franz Kaltenborn is one of the artists who have volun 
teered to appear at this concert. Miss Staples is a young 
woman who was discovered in the Maine woods by a 
Brooklyn man and his wife. She is said to possess a re 
markable soprano voice. 


=e 


Miss Frances M. Travers, the talented pupil of Madame 
Von Klenner, sang at the January piano recital given by 
Carl Fiqué at Wissner Hall. 


- * * 


Louis Koemmenich, assisted by several soloists and 
the Brooklyn Saengerbund, will give a concert at Saenger- 
bund Hall, Sunday evening, February 4. 

*_* * 


On account of the illness of the harpist, a change was 
made in the program of the Brooklyn concert by the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra last Saturday evening. Instead of 
playing Rubin Goldmark’s new overture, “Hiawatha,” the 
Brahms “Tragic Overture” was played. Ludwig Breitner, 
the soloist of the evening, played the Schutt Concerto, 
which he played at the New York concert, and which is 
reviewed on another page of THe Musicat Courier. The 
“Siegfried Idyl” and the Second Beethoven Symphony com 
pleted the program. Mr. Gericke was very much in his ele 
ment in reading the Beethoven work, and very much out of 
“it” in the way he interpreted the Wagner number. The 
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concert, as usual, was given at the Academy of Music, and 
was under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 





Last Sunday evening the Brooklyn Arion gave a concert 
at Arion Hall, at which the members celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of Arthur Claassen as the Conductor of the 
society. A very excellent program was given There 
was a small orchestra, with Henry Schmitt as concert 
master. The choral numbers included “Gothenzug,” by 
Schmidt, which, by the way, was the work sung at the 
first concert conducted by Mr. Claassen ten years ago 
Before singing this number, Charles Froeb, of the com- 
mittee, presented Mr. Claassen with a handsomely bound 


copy of “Tristan und Isolde.” The conductor was also 
remembered by the ladies’ chorus with numerous floral 
tokens. During the evening the society sang Louis 


Koemmenich’s prize song, “Wer Weiss Wo.” Mr. Claas- 
sen received an ovation, and there was much applause for 
all those who contributed to the program of the evening. 

Carl Fiqué, assisted by the Rheinpfaelzer Maennerchor 
of Manhattan, Mrs. Marie Rappold, soprano; Mme. Olga 
Burgtorf, contralto, and Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist, 
gave a concert last night (Tuesday) at Association Hall, 
for the benefit of Zion Lutheran Church, of which Mr 
Fiqué is the organist. 

A number of women prominent in Brooklyn society are 
interesting themselves in two concerts for young people, 
to be given in March and April, at the Academy of Music 

EMMA TRAPPER 


Clarence Eddy. 
Below are some recent press notices of Mr. Eddy, who 
is playing in the West: 


Mr. Eddy’s complete mastery of his instrument first impresses his 
audience. He presides at the grand instrument, and while he sits 
there, lightly touching the hundred stops and keys, one hears waves 


of delicious melody melting into the stillness—rising and falling, 





palpitating and vibrating all around one and over one St 


Mo., Post-Dispatch 


Art in organ playing of the highest character was exhibited at 
Odeon last evening by Clarence Eddy, the greatest of American 
organists, and one of the foremost instrumentalists in the world 
Not only does he excel in technic and in mechanical exactness, but 
there is a finish about his execution that ranks his work so far 
above that of the ordinary organist that it is placed in a sphere of 


its own.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Clarence Eddy is admitted by all the critics to be one of the best 
performers on the pipe organ that the world has at the present time 
Monmouth, I)]., Daily Review 


In this piece (Bach's G minor Fugue) there was no little amount 
of pedaling, which was a matter of the greatest case apparently, and 
those acquainted with the music of Bach, and the higher classics, 
can certainly see that Mr Eddy is complete master of the instrument 

Ottumwa, la., Courier 

Mr. Eddy is beyond question one of the world’s greatest organists 
His “registration” (stop movement) was perfect and showed a pro 
found knowledge, born of a long and successful experience; his peda 
technic was simply immense, and of course his work at the manuals 
was perfection itself—Fort Dodge, la., Evening Messenger 

It was Mr. Eddy’s second appearance here and, as before, he was 
n excellent spirits and by his masterful performance sustained the 
superior reputation which had preceded him.—Monmouth, I! 
Evening Gazette. 


Petschnoikoff Going to Boston. 


Alexandre Petschnikoff, the famous Russian “poet of the 
violin,” will make his first appearance in Boston Friday 
and Saturday of this week with the Symphony Orchestra 
of that city, when he will play the Tschaikowsky Concerto 

His absolute mastery over the enormous difficulties of 
this great composition and his entire sympathy with the 
spirit of the composer’s meaning have convinced press and 
public alike, wherever Petschnikoff has played it, of his 
pre-eminence as a musicianly artist of the very highest rank. 





——s 





STEINERT HALL, Boston, January 2), 1900. 


FTER the burning need of a manager to book Boston 
A artists has been filled, there will be another which 
cannot be looked after too soon. In fact, there is no rea 
son why it should not be looked to at once. This does not 
mean to convey the information that there are no good 
accompanists in Boston, but it does mean to convey that 
they are not engaged for the concerts. It is remarkable 
to hear the dearth of them when attending concerts, and 
when it comes to engaging them they are still harder to 
find. Why? Why this lack in a city where, practically, 
there are more pianists, and fairly good ones, to the 
square inch than in any other city on the continent? 
There are two reasons; the one is good, the other is not 
We will deal with the latter first 
an art is overlooked entirely; it is handed over to the semi- 


Accompaniment as 


amateur, who is not yet fitted to appear as soloist. After 
the very first appearance (paid or otherwise) as soloist, no 
more accompaniments. Oh, no! They are beneath the 
dignity of a pianist. The fact that it is a rare, beautiful 
art never seems to be apparent. Whether this is due to 
the fact that the name is printed in smaller letters than 
that of the soloist of course it would be impossible to say 
Yet why should these people be blamed altogether, for 
there is a good reason why there would be no attraction 
to be a good accompanist. The value of the good accom 
panist is overlooked at higher sources, and the secret of 
the whole thing is on the financial sid If the manag: 
ment pay large prices to the soloist, retrenchment will 


fall to the lot of the accompanist, who will be talked into 


believing a long tale about “prestige;” and it is probable 
that in most cases it costs the accompanist his car fare 
If the soloist is after “prestige,” of course it could not be 
expected that much be spent upon the accompanist. He 
would rather let his (or her, as the case may be) audience 
hear how fine an artist he is, and how successful the con- 
cert would have been if a good accompanist had been at 
the helm. The alleviation on one side is only possible 
when concert giving is on a different basis from what it 
is now. There is too much music, especially too much 
“prestige” music. At clubs, at private houses, at public 
concerts, with big organizations, every time a musician 
is approached it is with that one sentence: “You know so 
many people will hear you, it will give you such a ‘pres 
tige.”” Unfortunately, there is much truth in it, and the 
trouble is that the whole scheme is wrong, and, of course 
thereby art is seriously impaired. There is no money to 
spare for soloists, or, if they squeeze out enough for a 
soloist, then there is nothing left for an accompanist of 
dignity and ability; so anybody’s pupil is called into requi- 
sition, and he sits there in fear and trembling of what is 
His notes and his 
breath come in short, choppy phrases, likewise the au 


coming next; so does the audience 


dience. He feels on the verge of a great calamity; so does 
the audience. He wishes it were over; so does the au 
dience. If he gets out of this alive, he hopes never to try 
it again, to which the audience solemnly and earnestly 
says “Amen!” Agreeable—very, for those who like it 
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Remarkably few concerts have occurred this week, and 
the absence of the Boston Symphony emphasizes the 


drought 


The Apollo Club gave its second concert on Wednesday 
evening to a large and applausive audience. 1 have ex 
patiated upon the merits of this club before, and one’s ad 
miration can only grow for the fine quality of tone as well 
as for all the details so necessary for a club of male voices 
For the greater part the selections were happy, but I far 
from enjoyed the Cavalier tunes of C. Villiers Stanford 
with solos by Mr. Bispham. They were more like Chevalier 
(Albert) tunes. Neither was the accompanist of the even 
ing adequate. The program numbers were given with the 
one name of the composer, so that the Troubadour 
Serenade,” with simply the name of Wagner, gave a very 
funny sensation and one that detracted from the enjoy 
ment of a little waltz song, which was probably by E. Wag 
ner. Bispham gave some bass solos, and Mr. Deane, of the 


club, sang the tenor solo in a madrigal of Saint-Saéns 


* 7 * 
rhe Cecilia concert will occur Wednesday night 
oes 


On Monday night Carl Faelten played to the capacity of 
Steinert Hall a fine progran Faelten played in very in 


telligently and enjoyably, it being generally understood that 


he was giving it to the pupils of his establishment, and the 
selections were made from their daily work. The original 
methods which are used to advance the pupils of this school 
are really interesting and worthy of investigation rhe 


rapid growth of the Faelten school is notable, and is due to 


the enormous efforts made to benefit the students on the 


broadest lines possible Most interesting and astonishing 


ndeed are the methods of early training to children trom 
six years of age and upward. So the name of Piano School 


1 


ly applied, as it fills the want from the 





iS in every sense rigi 





start to the finish 


There will be no more concerts under the municipal 
régime, as that probably ended with the reign of ex-Mayor 
Quincy, and it is only just to say that he will be missed in 


these circles, where he contributed so much of his per 


s 


lity and thought to the welfare of educational matters 
his does not mean that Mayor Hart may not pick up the 
thread where Quincy left off, but it does mean that his 
efforts were appreciated perhaps more than he may have 
realized himself, and it is a generally accepted fact that 


nusic lost a great patron and the Pp ypulace i great friend 


when Quincy went out of office 


** * 

The concert of the week was the Sembrich orchestral 
concert, which was from every point a magnificent success 
Sembrich was never in more superb voice, and from the 


operatic arias of Mozart, Handel and Verdi to the de 
lights of Schumann, Schubert, Rubinstein, Franz and 
} 


Brahms she reigned a supreme artist, the latter accom 


panied in so delightful a manner by her artistic husband 
Stengel. The accompaniments of the orchestra under Mol 
lenhauer, were all that need be desired. It is too bad that 
Madame Sembrich feels that she must cater to a popular 
taste, and therefore sing a number so far beneath her dig 
nity as “Parla.”’ She did it exquisitely, you say—of cours« 


she did. She would make anything enjoyable. If she sang 





After the Ball’’ there would be something in it to admire 
but is this good taste, and especially is it good example to 
young singers? Bispham gave Pogner’s address, and his 
numbers with the piano were totally ruined by the accom 
panist In point of the fact that there must have been 
$4,000 or $5,000 in the house, it is not apparent why one 
should be disposed to condone such an error, no matter upon 
whose shoulders it falls 


The orchestral numbers were well chosen and well given 
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VOCALISTS: 
SAVILLE, soprano. 
VOIGT, soprano. 
Mme. EVYTA KILESKI, soprano. 
MARGUERITE NEVILLE, soprano. 
RUBY CUTTER, soprano. 
BLOODGOOD, contracro. 
PRESTON, conrracro. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, conrracro. 
HAMLIN, tenor. 
CLARK, asso. 
DE GOGORZA, saerrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, sarrrone. 
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and the house was wildly enthusiastic over - Sembrich, who 
was very gracious as far as encores were concerned. 


+ * + 


lhe ‘Princess Chic,” by Julian Edwards, has made a re- 
markable hit with both public and press. Mr. Edwards di- 
rected the performance himself for the nrst few nights, and 
then turned the baton over to W. E. Macquinn, the skillful 
musical conductor. The cast is one of first-class people 
throughout, and the book and music are really fine—in fact, 
a revelation in these days of hodge-podge. 


* * * 


Miss Josephine Mildenberg, of New York, sang at Whit- 
ney Hall, Brookline, last Monday night and met with as- 
tonishing success; not more, however, than her beautiful 
voice and artisiic delivery warranted. Miss Mildenberg had 
other engagements offered her while here, but was com- 
pelled to refuse, owing to her duties as teacher in New 
York. 

ee 

Stephen Townsend, the baritone, sang last week at a mu- 

sicale given by Mrs. Hugh L. Brown, in Brookline. 


* * x 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, who has won no end of ad- 
miration from those who have heard him, will be heard at 
a musicale of the Emma Howe School, to occur at Asso- 


ciation Hall January 26 
* * 7 


Mary A. Stowell, who is at the head of the music depart- 
ment of Wellesley College, has again taken her rooms at the 
Oxford. Miss Stowell devotes much energy to the musical 
entertainments presented at this college, and is to be highly 
commended for her attitude in the matter. February 5 a 
concert out of the usual course will be given by the Kneisel 
Quartet and Miss Aagot Lunde. Last Monday night “In a 
Persian Garden” was given by the Central Congregational 
choir, consisting of Caroline Gardner Clarke, Katherine 
Ricker, Herbert G. Thayer, Arthur W. Wellington and 
Edward L. Clarke. In the private class of piano pupils in 
Boston Miss Stowell has pupils from families prominently 
connected with musical matters. 


x * * 


Miss Marian Franklyn Keller, of St. Paul, arrives in 
Boston on Monday. 
* * * 
Miss Jennie Corea, assisted by Felix Winternitz, violin, 
and Mrs. Jessie Downer Eaton, piano, will give a well se- 
lected program at Association Hall, February 2. 


es 


A fine program was given at the Thursday Morning Club 
last week. Mrs. Beach’s cantata, “The Rose of Avontown”’ 
was sung by the active members of the club under the di- 
rection of Mr. Chadwick. Mrs. Jennie Crocker-Follett and 
Mrs. Horner Sawyer sang three duets by Hildack. Mrs. 
Wilhema Folsom, a new member of the club, made a fine 
impression with her full, rich voice in some modern songs. 


k * x 
\ series of musical services will be given at the Com- 


monwealth Avenue Church under the direction of Norman 
McLeod on Sunday evenings, beginning on the 28th inst., 


and continuing every other Sunday till t Means. At each 
service the larger part of an oratorio will be sung. The 
works selected are “Elijah;’’ “Mors et Vita,’ Gounod; 
‘Messe Solennelle,”’ Rossini; “Last Seven Words,” Dubois ; 
“Creation” and “Stabat Mater.” The quartet of the 
church will be assisted by Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss 
Maria Luchini, Mrs. Wilhema Folsom, Frederick Smith, 
Weldon Hunt, Arthur Beresford and a large chorus. With 
Mr. McLeod as moving spirit, the undertaking cannot fail 
to be successful. 
* * * 

The song recital given by Miss Alice Hutchinson was 
pronounced as highly successful by all present. Miss 
Hutchinson’s numbers were graceful and pretty, and her 
presentation of them was what might have been expected 
when it is known that she is a pupil of Gertrude Franklin 
Salisbury, the eminent teacher. Miss Hutchinson was as 
sisted by Miss Lida J. Low, accompanist, and the Gade 
Trio, consisting of Harry M. Wells, Carl Webster and 


Cazneau Litchfield. 
* * * 


On January 19 John Orth gave a fine lecture recital to the 
Kosmos Club, of Wakefield, Mass., with the success that 
always attends this pedagogue and pianist. His program 
was very varied and interesting. 


* * * 


The first organ recital of the series given by H. C. Mac- 
Dougall, under the auspices of the Music Committee of 
the Brookline Education Society, at a Harvard church, oc- 
curred January 17, on which occasion J. Melville Horner 
gave two fine solos in his broad, artistic manner Mr 
Horper is growing into favor rapidly in Boston, which is 
as it should be, being both talented and ambitious. 


> ee 2 


The friends of Charles Ridgeway are getting fine reports 
from his work while on a tour with the John Thomas Con 
cert Company. Ridgeway is a pupil of the Virgil Clavier 
school, of Boston, and is a fair example of what three 
years have done. There are large classes both at H. S 
Wilder’s establishment on Boylston street, and at the M. E. 
Conservatory, where the work is divided between Mr 
Virgil and Mr. Wilder. A. D. Jewett is also one of the 
strongholds of this establishment, which is in a very pros- 


perous condition. 
+ * K 


A. E. Prescott is to sing the bass role in “St. Paul,” te 
be given at Salem in February. 


* * + 


Under the management of Louis H. Mudgett, George 
Grossmith, the noted entertainer, will be heard in humor- 
ous and musical recitals in February. Mr. Mudgett also 
announces a course of lectures by that noted lecturer, Bur 
ton Holmes, upon the following subjects: “Manila,” “Ja- 
pan Revisited,” ‘“’Round About Paris,” “Grand Cafion and 
Moki Land.” 


* * * 


A farewell Chopin recital, or rather a farewell De Pach- 
mann recital, will be given at Music Hall February 23, at 2 
Pp. M., under the management of L. H. Mudgett. 

EMELIE FRANC ES Bau ER. 


Boston Music Notes. 
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Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, soprano; Miss Katherine 
M. Ricker, contralto; Herbert A. Thayer, tenor, and Ar- 
thur W. Wellington, bass, gave Liza-Lehmann’s “In a Per 
sian Garden” at Wellesley College Monday evening 

A number of Boston artists participated in the thirty 
second annual convention of the Littleton Musical Asso 
ciation last week. They were Miss Katherine Ricker, con 
tralto; Mrs. Anna Elies Dexter, soprano; Arthur Beresford, 
bass. The Manchester Union says: “The thirty-second an 
nual festival of the Littleton Musical Association was 
brought to a brilliant close January 19 with a matinee in 
the afternoon and a concert in the evening. The auditorium 
was packed to excess in the afternoon, and a superb pro 
gram was presented. Miss Ricker is suffering with a se 
vere cold and therefore was unable to do herself full justice 
She has a fine voice, however, and did well. Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Beresford have delighted the town with their 
work, and at each appearance they were warmly cheered. 

The A. A. Butterfield Concert Company, of this town, 
gave a concert in Springfield, Vt,, Monday evening. The 
artists of the organization are Miss Louise Ainsworth, con 
tralto; Mrs. E. M. Brownell, violin; U. S. Kerr, basso; 
George H. Wilder, tlute; Miss Brownell, piano. The en 
tertainment was given under the auspices of the Cosmo 
politan Club, of Springfield, at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adna Brown. 
posed of Mrs. C. H. Moore, Mrs 
Wright and W. LeRoy Bryant 

The last of Miss Estelle Neuhaus’ musical morning talks, 
which took place at the residence of Mrs. Austin C. Well 


The committee in charge was com 


H. B. Holmes, Mrs. S. L 


ington in Cambridge last Wednesday, called out a large and 
representative gathering, among whom were Mrs. Frank 
Aldrich, Miss J. F. Brooks, Mrs. George Bunton, Mrs. Ed 
gar R. Champlin, Mrs. Gertrude S. Chapman, Mrs. Louie 
Chase, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. David Dickinson, Mrs 
Oliver H. Durrell, Mrs. Warren P. Dustin, Miss L. F 
Dustin, Mrs. A. M. Eaton, Mrs. W. D. Ensign, Mrs. Wood 
ward Emery, Miss Mabel R. Field, Mrs. I. M. Fisk, Miss 
Helen A. Frances, Mrs. Thomas B. Gannett, Mrs. William 
Goepper, Mrs. B. F. Goodrich, Mrs. James J. Greenough, 
Mrs. J. W. Hammond, Mrs. James G. Harris, Mrs. Charles 
E. Hawes, Mrs. J. Madison Hilton, Miss E. E. Hawkes, 
Miss N. Hopewell, Mrs. G. Hubbard, Mrs. Freeman Hunt, 
Miss Lillian Hunt, Mrs. W. Hunnewell, Mrs. H. G. Kemp, 
Mrs. W. H. Larned, Jr., Miss Alice Longfellow, Mrs. G. F. 
Morgan, Miss V. M. Morse, Mrs. George H. Palmer, Mrs. 
Charles Peabody, Mrs. Wiliiam Taggard Piper, Miss F. M. 
Porter, Miss C. R. Remick, Miss Lucy Sprague, Mrs. T. B 
licknor, Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Mrs. R. N. Toppan, Mrs. Austin 
C. Wellington and Mrs. Mary H. F. Wood 

The seventh in the series of musicals under the direction 
of George B. Stevens, was held at Scientific Hall, Glouces 
ter, last Monday evening. The artists to appear included 
Mrs Heinrich Schuecker, harpist; Mrs. Bessie Story Rog- 
ers, soprano; George E. Dwight, baritone, and George B 
Stevens, pianist. 

Mrs. Dorothy McTaggart-Miller, of Worcester, has been 
engaged to sing the contralto solos in ‘““Hora Novissima,’ 
to be given by the Arion Club, of Providence, February 27 
This is Mrs. Miller’s second appearance with this organiza 
tion. Her first appearance in Worcester was at a song re 
cital given in Memorial Hall January 18 
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HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
lills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, Mannes, Schulz, Clara Butt and Carrie Bridewell. 
Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Artists of the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
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Mrs. Marie Fobert’s rooms in Rice’s Block, Rockland, 
were crowded last week a studio recital of her oratorio 
class, composed of Mrs. Eva M. Hiltz, Misses Etta L. Sim 
mons, Ethelle M. Shurtleff, Edith M. Barrows, forming the 
Ladies’ Althale Quartet, and Percy R. Shaw and Roy F 
lribou. Mrs. Fobert and Prof. Everett Beall have done 
much for the cause of music in their town 

The Musical Art Society, of Hartford, Conn., has been 
invited to give a concert in Boston during the early part of 
March. 

The Woman’s Club, of Woburn, held its seventeenth 
‘gentlemen’s night”’ January 13 in Music Hall. The presi 
dent of the club, Mrs. Christina M. Murdock, presided 
Musical selections were given by the club choral class. Miss 
[recotin sang a soprano solo, “When Celia Sings,’’ Pro 
fessor Hood accompanying at the piano. The Stoneham 
Woman’s Club was represented by Miss Cora E. Dike 

Arthur Whiting and Myron Whitney, Jr., will be soloists 
at the recital to be given by the Rossini Club at Portland, 
Me 

The prospectus presented by George W. Stewart to the 
Musical Club of Louisville, Ky., for next spring’s music 
festival has been declined 

From reports made by the various committees of the 
Orpheus Musical Society, which had its annual business 
meeting at its club house. 552 Massachusetts avenue, last 
week, it was learned that this organization has had a su 
cessful past year, and is at this time in a most prosperous 


condition in all its different departments The annual 


election resulted in the selection of the following-named 


officers: President, Ottomar Wallburg:; first e-president 
James F. Sweeney; second vice-president, Karl F. Hein 
zen; third vice-president, Frank Vogel; corresponding sec 
retary, Conrad J. Rueter; recording secretary, Carl F. W 
‘llinger; treasurer, Werner Kehrhahn; trustee, Edward 
Ruh committee on admissions solomon Faton } 
Ruhl t 1 S Fat B. H 
Stenzel and Louis Weissbein 


The Boston Advertiser of yesterday, in a cablegram 





says: “Paris, January 18.—The religious orat 


being presented at St. Eustache’s Church are the subject 





of a controversy. The Cardinal of Paris wrote to the 
pastor that the utmost care must be taken that 

does not interfere with the worshippers, saying 

did not want the church turned into a ncert hall 


An interested company attended the illustrated lectur 
lesson of the Galin-Paris-Chevé method, given by Miss 
Florence M. Whipple at her studio, 18 Steinert Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon 

Prof. George W. Blish will give his twenty-fourth an 
nual entertainment in Steinert Hall Tuesday evening. He 
will be assisted by Miss Abbie May Lambert. soprano; 
Miss Mabel Dearborn, pianist; Miss Mildred Murray, Miss 
Grace M. King, Miss Louise Currier companist, and 
the Mozart Ladies’ Quartet 

Mrs. Jennie King Morrison, formerly of Portland. Me 
but for the past two years solo contralto of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York 


new laurels in that 


tity, has been winning 


Mary Chappell Fisher, of Rochester. 

Mrs. Fisher, the well-known organist, a Smith-Guilmant 
pupil, is in town, and will be at the Guild meeting at St 
3artholomew’s; she will play at the Gerrit Smith recital 
next Monday. Mrs. Fisher’s handsome studio in the 
Powers block 


the kind in the metropolis; she has there a three-manual 


f Rochester, is not excelled by anything of 


pipe organ, stained glass windows, &c., and is constantly 
busy 


‘Transcontinental Concert 


NEVADA 


Mime. 


Exclusive Management CHARLES L. 
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Music in Washington. 


616 TWELFTH STREET, N. W i 
WASHINGTON, January 20, 1900. | 


UCH complaint has been made about the neglect 
local musicians by the Washington publi Th 
oncerts of the last few weeks, however, have shown that 
there is not much ground for dissatisfaction, and have been 
most encouraging in the matter of attendance 
On Sunday Mr. Haley inaugurated his fourth season of 
rchestral concerts at Columbia Theatre with a much ap 
preciated program. The soloists were Miss Blanche Wood, 
soprano; F. Muhlhausen, trombone, and A. Celfo, flute. Mr 
Haley has built up his orchestra and trained his men under 
great difficulties, but he has always continued in the under 
taking and should therefore receive the support and indors« 
ment of the Washington public The second concert will 
occur on February 18 
Anton Kaspar, whose viol 
a pupil of Bennewitz, with whom he studied three years 


in playing is familiar to all, is 


while abroad. His first lessons were taken of his brother 
Josef, who is the well-known leader of the Choral Society 
The arrangements for the first chamber 1 f 


Anton Gloetzner and Mr. Kaspar are now complete 
The Amphion Glee Club, under the direction of J. Henry 


Lewis, gave “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” at the Congregational 





Lyceum last Sunday he club meets every Wednesday at 
Mr. Lewis’ home for a rehearsal. Miss Addie Lewis is the 
accompanist. The club will give a concert and reception 


ym February 9, at Grand Army Hall. For this they are 





preparing Dudley Buck’s harmonization of “Annie Laurie,” 
Le Combe’s “Estudiantina” and the “Hungarian Huzzar’s” 
-horus from “The Fortune Teller.” 

The first « 
curred at the Marine Bz 


little music room was so 


ert this year by Santelmann’s Orchest1 


Monday afternoon. The 





ed that there was 1 even 
standing room, and many stood outside on the porch by the 
open doors throughout the concert. A great number of peo 
ple were turned away. Despite the discomfort occasioned 
by so many people in so small a room, the concert was an 
excellent one. The progam consisted of Leutner’s “Over 
ture Fest,” Rubinstein’s ballet music to “Feram yrs,” Car 
roll’s Intermezzo and “Dance of the Gnomes,” Lacome’s 
“Suite d’Orchestra Mascarade,”” Paderewski’s “Minuet” and 
“Hail Columbia Mr. Santelmann’s march, “General Hey 
wood,” was played and received an enthusiastic encore, and 


there was a saxophone solo by Jean B. H. Moeremans 


The Euterpe Club were assisted in their last entertain 
ment at the house of Miss Nettie Law by Miss Pauline 
Whittaker, who sang Chadwick’s “Bedou Love Song” 
and by E. A. Williams, of Sousa’s Band, who performed 


1 


two trombone solos. The evening was devoted to Men 


delssohn, and the principal performers were Angelo C 


Fronani and Mrs. Frank Byram, who are two of the lead 
ng spirits of the club. There were two of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words,” for violin, by William Scholz and 
Knight, who performed their pieces creditably; an ex 
‘ellent bass solo by John Duffy; another “Song Witl 
Words,” by Paul Fishbaugh. and Tosti’s “Good Bye,” by 
Fanny Brown Tuley. Some good work was done by Mrs 
H. L. Davis, Mrs. Merchant and Sallie Mason. pupils of 
Mr. Fronani, Miss Mason deserving special mention. Miss 
Nettie Law, who is one of Mrs. Byram’s pupils, also played 


well. Miss Knight is a pupil of Herman Rakemann 


It is rather late to mention the Saengerbund concert of 


January 7 deserves notice on account of the singing of 
Messrs. McFall and McFarland, and the saxophone solo by 
Tean B. H. Moeremans of the Marine Band 
wonder! 

The first of the series of Bischoff concerts was given 


Tean is 2 
A 


YOUNG, 





21 


last Tuesday at First Congregational Church. There was 


1 large audience, and the concert proved to be a very suc 
cessful one, both musically and in the large attendance 
Dr. Bischoff at the organ and as accompanist, Mrs. Bis 
choff, Mrs. Hattie Meads-Smith, Edna Scott-Smith, Doug 
lass C. Miller, J. Walter Humphrey, Elisabeth Antoinette 
Stuart and Harry Stratton, organ pupil of Dr. Bischoff 
were the participants. The Doctor’s work is too well 
known to make comment necessary. Mr. Stratton played 
very well. He is a very young man, and he surprised al 
who had not previously heard him. Mrs. Bischoff's song 
as usual, was designed to show the pliability of her voice 
in coloratura singing, in which she excels. Mr. Humph 
rey was received most enthusiastically, and sang his songs 
ell. So did Mr. Miller. Miss Smith’s splen 


did vocal organ is always appreciated, and her interpreta 


particularly 


tion of Bischoff’s “Good Night, Sweet Dreams,” given as 
an encore, was all that could be desired. There were al 
most as many encores as there were numbers on the pro- 
gram, and one of these was Bischoff’s “Psyche Gavotte,” 
which is a favorite with Washington audiences Mrs 
Hattie Meads-Smith sang Chaminade’s “Summer,” and 
Miss Stuart, who sang for the first time in the Bischoff 
concerts, and who is a young pupil of promise, sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” The second concert occurs 
on February 20 

Edwin Hughes, a pupil of Jol 
give a piano recital, on January 28, at Forest Glen 

“The Angel’s Song,” from Max Bruch’s oratorio 
“Moses,” will be sung at the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church to-morrow by Mrs. Shir-Cliff 

Harvey Murray was selected to preside at the piano at 
hn R. McLean last 
night The guests were entertained by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra Madame Schumann-Heink M 
Thomas Salignac and Giuseppe Campanari 

Mrs. Esputa Daly 


ing the colored singers of the city. and details of this will 


Porter Laurence, will 


the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Ji 


is doing some excellent work in train 


be given in another issue 
Jasper Dean McFall and Arthur D. May 


for a joint recital 


preparing 


Signor Mariano Maina will be remembered as a very 
successful Mephistopheles in “Faust” when he was in the 
ompany of Clar uise Kellogg some years ago 

Marie Brema will be heard at the Columbia Theatre on 
January zr and Si usa’s concert will take place at the Na 
tional on the following day 


The Baltimors Symphony was postponed until Febru 


ary 8 

The eolele: ot Sentelmensis Monday concet te Beant 
V. Badollet. and the program includes the “Oberon” over 
ture, “Aida” fant é nd the ballet music from “Cop 
pelia BERENICE THOMPSON 


Poor Carl Hild. 


er ae years ago a talented violinist from Mannhein 
Germany, settled in this city For re ns unneces 


irv to mention he did not succeed Last week ‘he at 
tempted suicide He should be placed in some retreat 
nd this paper is prepared to assist in seeing him properly 


ured for 


Henri Marteau. 

This richly gifted young violinist will play at the New 
York Philharmonic 
he will introduce the new concerto by Sinding Under 
Harry Wolfsohn’s direction Marteau will make an extended 


tour through the United States and Canada 


oncert in Carnegie Hall March 3, when 


‘Tour. 


and Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 
Mr. SELDON PRATT, Pianist. 
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TIBOR REMENYI 


The Remenyi Concert Bureall, « 


MANAGEMENT DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
AND CONCERT TOURS. 


THE 


» Adrienne Remenyi Concerts.| ~~“ 


NOW BOOKING 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


KALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET, 


Recognized as New York's Leading Quartet 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin’ Soloist, 
Address : 78 West 85tn Street, New York. 











C. R. BAKER, Representative. 


<"DUFFT 


BASSO. — 


Concert and Oratorio. Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
113 West 84th Street, NEW YORK. 
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CINCINNATI, 


HE third of a series of seven historical and internationa\ 
als of sonatas and duets for piano and violin by 


recit 
Theodor Bohlmann, pianist, and Pier A. Tirindelli, vio- 
linist, on Monday evening, January 15, in the recital hall 
of the Conservatory of Music was an interesting event. The 


work of these musicians is to be highly com 


It shows musicianship of decidedly exalted de 
It is no won 


ensemble 
mended. 
and the most conscientious preparation. 
that such work attracts those who have musical taste 
a desire to become acquainted with that which is best 
of this particular field of composition. Such 
but devout in its attention 


gree 
der 
and 
in the history 
an audience is not only critical, 
lhe program was as follows: 


.. Hauptmann 


sonata, op. 5, No. 1, G minor...... 
Rondeau Brillante, op. 70, B mimor.........eeeeeeeeeereeeeees Schubert 
First Sonata, op. 105, A minor....... — ..Schumann 
(Composed 1851.) 
Mit leidenschaftlichem Ausdruck (A minor, 6-8) 


Brahms 


H: ans von Bilow.) 


D minor.... 
Dedicated to his Stead: 


Third Sonata, op. 108, 


(Published 1889 


If the ensemble was uniformly good, so to speak, of one 
e interpretation of the Brahms Sonata deserves par 
In breadth, intelligence and grasp 

revealed acquaintance on the part of both 
with the spirit of the composition. Mr. Tirindelli’s playing 
was characterized by subtlety of expression and poetic in- 
this Sonata of Brahms 
violin. Mr. Bohl 
and his readings 
The Rondeau 


} 


cast, tn 
ticular commendation 


an intimate 


sight. Unlike the violin Concerto, 
seems to be exceptionaily grateful for the 
mann both breadth and depth, 
are always in keeping with that character. 
3rillante of Schubert was given with vivacious temperament 
and much brilliancy. The Schumann Sonata was one of 
the most enjoyable numbers of the evening. The first move 
given with the its music 
demands. The sturdiness and romanticism which mingle in 


about the same proportion were given character and value 


poss¢ sses 


ment was passionate expression 


* * * 


\ very signal honor was conferred on Friday of this week 
upon Mr. Tirindelli. He secured from Maurice Grau the 
concertmeister of his London season at 

Mancinelli and Emil Paur. Mr 


responsible 


contract to be the 
under Mr 
every respect qualified for the 


Covent Garden, 
lirindelli is in 
and has reason to feel flattered at the preference 
shown him. As he will only be concertmeister during the 
summer season, the engagement will not in the least conflict 
duties at the He will finish the 


year at the conservatory and return promptly for 


1 
OS 


tion, 


with his conservatory. 
academic 
the beginning of the next 


*_ * * 


Che second chamber music concert by the Marien String 


ERNEST. 


BASSE, 


BASSO. 





RETURNED FROM 
PARIS 
NOVEMBER 1. 


Direction of 


MR. CHARLES W. GAMBLE, 





Quartet on Wednesday evening, January 17, offered the fol- 
lowing program: 


Cente, G5 TE Te I GR. Gi ccc cccenscnsescenqccsesseses Schumann 
For piano, violin, viola and violoncello. 
Teed Ge EGR, Gy Di cde ddee dccsicdbcesiecégteséacvecdsvensses Dvorak 
For two violins and vicla. 


Glazounow 


For string quartet. 


Suite, in C major, op. 35 

The quartet played well together. Mr. Marien, first vio- 
lin, paid more attention than ordinarily to the requirements 
of finish, and he showed his ability to lead with fine con- 
ception and technical skill. The Glazounow Suite is a work 
of complex merit. Parts of it are almost classic in construc- 
tion, but the “Orientale “Tema con varia- 


Andante” and 


zioni‘‘ have too much of the Midway Plaisance character to 
fit into any chamber music concert theme. The Dvorak 


Trio was given with breadth and character genuine to the 
music. The Schumann Quartet was in evidence of careful 


preparation and intelligence. 


oe. 
Mrs. Gisela L. Weber, violinist, assisted by Miss Therese 
\braham, soprano, and Miss Alice Fredin, piano, gave a 
recital in the Odeon on Thursday evening, January 18, pre- 
senting the following program: 
a I ONE te GIs cs cacineiet oncctvenaaskencsecsscsbecs, Tartini 
Gisela L. Weber. 
FO Bins occ cscesccvedsescbeestntnewess boeces ..Schira 
P Mise Therese Abraham 
Violin, Concerto Romantique...............+..++++ Godard 
Gisela L Weber. 
Voice, aria from opera, Freischitz . Weber 
Miss Therese Abraham 
Violin, Hungarian Dance.................- . Nachez 
Gisela L. Weber. 
Mrs. Weber, since she was last heard in public, has ma 


tured both from the technical and the musical standpoint 
She played the Tartini Sonata with warm temperament and 


thorough musical balance. Her technical equipment was 
best tested in the Godard Concerto, which in spite of its 
difficulties she played exceedingly well. She has not a 
great, but a uniformly musical, tone 

- * . 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the College 
of Music this morning, Peter Rudolf Neff, I. Burnet Resor 
and Larz Anderson, whose terms had expired, were elected 
to succeed themselves for a term of five years in the board 
of trustees. The latter was reorganized by electing the fol- 
Fleischmann, president; A. T 
Goshorn, vice-president; Leopold Markbreit, secretary, and 
J. G. Schmidlapp, treasurer. The matter of building a 
dormitory in connection with the college property was left 
with Mr. Schmidlapp. The following constitute the board 
of trustees: William A. Procter, W. W. Seely, Peter Ru 
dolph Neff, I. Burnet Resor, Larz Anderson, A. T. Goshorn 
R. H. Galbreath, J. G. Schmidlapp, Alex. McDonald, L 
Markbreit, C. B. Matthews, Juilus Fleischmann, H. S 
Fechhemier. 

Executive committee: Julius Fleischmann, J. G. Schmid 
lapp, Alex. McDonald, L. Markbreit and A. T. Goshorn. 


lowing officers: Julius 


* - + 


The Cambrian Club, which assisted so much in making 
the recent National Eisteddfod in Music Hall a magnificent 
success, gave a complimentary dinner to the ladies of the 
Eisteddfod chorus on the evening of January 18 at the Gib- 
son House. David Davis, director of the club, 
sented with a magnificent loving cup of — silver. 


was 


pre 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
a OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YORK, January 22, 1000 


HE fashionable throng in Berkeley 
Wednesday evening was surprised by the array of 
young artists brought forward by Max Wertheim, director 
of the New York Musical Academy 
Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and piano was played by 
Miss Lottie Hager and Master Edward Schamach in a re 
markable manner, every detail being brought out. Miss 
Sally Frothingham Akers sang two numbers, both of which 
were rendered artistically. She was recalled several times. 
Miss Mary T. Friedel gained much deserved applause by 
her performance of Vieuxtemps’ “Morceau Brillant,” op 
22. The Weber Sonata for piano, played by Miss Lottie 
Master Louis Na 
for violin and 


juyceum last 


was a thorough interpretation 
Rode’s A 

The last number consisted of De Beriot’s 
Master Edward Scha 
and tone 
of Mrs 


Hager, 
gorsky 
made a success. 
Sixth Violin Concerto, 
mach, a mere lad, but in executive ability 
ter. The accompaniments were in charge 
Wertheim, who aided the concert materially 

Director Max Wertheim will give another concert short 
ly. Music attending may 
obtain invitations by addressing or calling at No. 159 West 
Twenty-third street. 


played minor Concerto 


played by 


a mas 
Max 


lovers and students desirous of 


** * 
J. Harry Wheeler gave a lecture recital at 81 Fifth ave 
nue, Wednesday afternoon, January 17. The following was 


sung by artist pupils after an instructive talk on the culture 


of the voice: 


The Rosary Nevin 
Miss Paris 

Summer Chaminade 

Miss Florence Lois Weber 

Thou Art Like Unto a Flower Smitl 
T. E. Hines 

Provencal Song Dell’Acqua 

Miss Maud Coley 
Bird and the Rose Harrock 
Playtime Songs Gaynor 


Miss Florence Lois Weber 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Wheeler said many 
students did not study with sufficient seriousness. That 
Madame Nordica. in conversation, had said to him that 


” and Madame 


be gained by 


“the American girls did not work enough, 
Nevada had stated that success could only 
Mr. Wheeler said that many 
were ruined in childhood, and that other voices were not 


“work, work, work.” voices 


developed on their natural basis, but diverted from their 
normal condition 
* * * 

Annie L. Walker is a pupil of Mr. Parson Price, who is 
rapidly making a good name in the musical world. She 
sang in “The Messiah” at Plainfield, N. J., recently, and 
did excellent work. As she never had lessons from any 
other teacher, this is complimentary to Mr. Price. Said 


the Courier-News of her: 
“The soprano, Miss Walker, who had some of the most 


difficult solos to sing gave them with consistent excel 
lence throughout.” 

The Daily Press said: 

The soprano was Miss Anme L. Walker, of New York, with a 
sweet yoice and an unassuming manner. Her most important solos 
were “Come Unto Him” and “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.’ 
3oth were sung simply and pleasingly, and many a listener felt a 
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thrill at the quiet emphasis laid upon the opening words of the 
latter. 

E. J. Fitzhugh, the conductor, afterward wrote Miss 
Walker as follows: 

I desire to thank you for your most satisfactory work, and I 
think I may add particularly the second of the “Messiah” per 
formances. Wishing you success at all times, I am, 

Very truly yours, E. J. Firznuca 
* * * 

Breitkopf & Hartel announce their exclusive control 
of compositions by Harry Patterson Hopkins, and have at 
present the following: Lyrical Sketches, for piano, op. 8; 
four songs for soprano; “Valse Brillant,” op. 11; two 
tone poems, op. 12. Harry Patterson Hopkins, who was 
born in Baltimore, Md., entered the Peabody Institute in 
1888 and graduated in 1806, reciving the diploma of dis 
tinguished musicianship. In 1896 he went to Bohemia, 
entered the National Conservatory of Music in Prague, 
and received its degree from Dr. Anton Dvorak Mr 
Hopkins then returned to New York in 1898 to assist in 
one of his productions by Anton Seidl, and has since made 
it his permanent residence 

He is a member of both the New York and the Chicago 
Manuscript societies, and the papers have been unani 
mous in their commendations of his published works 

. * ” 

Miss Akers’ “Singing Girls,” consisting of Miss Sally F 
Akers, first soprano; Miss Edith Chapman, second so 
prano; Miss June Detweiler, first alto: Miss Miriam C 
Griswold, second alto, recently sang for a private audience 
and by reason of their ensemble made a distinct impres 
sion. They sang these numbers 


Hark! hark! the Lark .Schubert 
Briar-rose . Jensen 
Three Flower Songs -o++- Beach 
Lullab Neidlinger 


They sing well together, with particularly distinct enuncia 
tion, and form a most unique ensemble, something quite 
out of the ordinary. Their afternoon costumes consist of 
drab and white, with large hats to match I have not 
yet seen their evening garb. They have had, within two 
weeks, several good engagements, and there should cer 
tainly be a field for them 


7 > * 


Genevieve Brady, one of the numerous pupils of the 
popular Francis Fisher Powers, recently sang at the Knapp 
Mansion, Brooklyn, at one of the Beardsley musicales, and 
made a gratifying success Everyone admired her per 
sonality and voice, and this excerpt is from a local paper: 

“Miss Genevieve Brady gave several soprano solos and 
captivated the audience by her finished singing and pleas- 
ing personality.’ 

*“* * 


Mark M. Fonaroff is the name of a violinist and teacher 
who is fast becoming known because of his good work 
He has several violin pupils, among them young Michael 
Shapiro, a boy of ten, who plays more than well. This lad 
played the Hauser “Hungarian Rhapsodie” at the last 
concert of the Halévy Singing Society at Manhattan Ly- 
“The Gypsy Dances,” by 


ceum, and made a big hit 
Nachez, are also played by him with great gusto. As he 
is a good student and loves music, with continued good 
health he is sure to forge ahead. Dora Hochstein is an 
other of the Fonaroff pupils who is getting on in the vio- 
linistic world. She played at Miner’s Theatre. Harlem 
for six weeks, and owes all of her success to Fonaroff, her 
only teacher. Mr. Fonaroff gives concerts frequently. and 
has formed from his pupils a violin orchestra which plays 
well. His next concert occurs early in March 


* * * 


Prof. and Mrs. F. J. Kirpal give their annual concert at 
the Waldorf next week Thursday, February 1, at 3 Pp. M., 
when some superior talent will be heard. Voice, piano, 
chorus, ensemble singing, &c., will constitute the pro 
gram 

** * 

\ concert of interest is billed this Friday, at 3 o'clock, at 

Sherry’s, for the benefit of “The Little Mothers’ Aid As 


’ 


sociation,” when the participants will be Martha G. Miner, 
soprano; William Weeden, tenor; Leo Schulz, 'cello; Ar- 
thur Stahlschmidt, recitations, and Bruno S. Huhn, accom- 
panist. 

These “Little Mothers” are the little women between 
six and fourteen years of age who have charge of the 
household and younger children while the mother goes out 
to earn bread for the family. They take entire charge of the 
babies, besides doing the cooking and housekeeping in 
their mothers’ absence 

To improve their condition, to lighten their burden and 
to brighten their lives are the objects of this association 

It provides sewing classes, cooking classes and a day 
nursery to relieve the little mothers of their charges for a 
few hours daily while they are attending to some of the 
various classes. Clothing is distributed at stated times to 
the needy, and also as rewards of merit in the classes 

* * * 

The grand annual concert of the Cantata Singing So- 
ciety, Joseph B. Zellman director, occurs to-morrow 
(Thursday) evening, at the Ellerslie, 80 and 82 West 126th 
street, when a program consisting of solos by Mr. Zell 
man, the Messrs. Mollenhauer, and the cantata, “Gallia,” 
by Gounod, soprano solo by Mrs. Edwin Texter, will be 
performed. Zellman is a vigorous and wideawake young 
man, and anything with which he is connected must go 

* . * 

“Little Red Riding Hood” at the Casino the last two 
weeks has pleased thousands of people. big and little. The 
music, by Rice, Dennee, Eustis and others, is bright and 
taking, and throughout more than usual attention has been 
given this important part of the performance Little 
Madge Lessing is a clever person, and pleases all 

F. W. RIEsBeRG 


State Teachers’ Association. 


A meeting was called last week at the studio of Madame 
Cappiani, senior vice-president, and the following vice 
presidents were present: Madame Cappiani, Madame 
Ogden-Crane, Mrs. M. Kirpal and William O. Wolfe 
Louis Arthur Russell, John Tagg and F. W. Riesberg 
J. Warren Andrews and Hans Kronold were prevented, by 
reason of other engagements, from being present. Plans 
were made for a series of musical-social evenings, by 
the courtesy of publisher F. A. Mills, to be held in his 
parlors, 48 West Twenty-ninth street, the first of whicl 
occurs Friday evening, February 2. William O. Wol 
and Miss Kate Stella Burr were elected a program com 


f 
r 


mittee 

It is the plan of this committee to furnish some good 
music, a talk on the aims of the association, and light re 
freshments. Invitation cards will be distributed by the 
vice-presidents above mentioned, and they may be had at 
the music stores 

It was further planned to hold a series of similar musi 
cales in suburban districts, such as Flushing, Newark 
Harlem, &c., and later the giving of a concert, on a large 
scale, will be discussed. The Broome County, Monros 
County, and other sections are all moving in the work 
and promise for the coming meeting at Saratoga, Jun 
26 to 28, is particularly bright 





Elizabeth Northrup. 

This favorite soprano is as busy as ever this season, and 
sang recntly at the Fortnight!y Musicale at Miss Falcon 
er’s these songs: Aria, “Carmen,” Bizet; duet, “Martha,” 
Flotow. Mrs. Bernheimer participated in the latter, and 
after the regular program Miss Mabel McKinley. niece of 
the President, sang several songs, adding to the interest 
of the occasion. Mrs. Northrop sings for the Woman’s 
Press Club, Carnegie Mall, January 27, and other engage 
ments are coming in. Some time ago, when she sang in 
Boston, the Daily Globe said of her: “Elizabeth Northrop 
with a most pleasing appearance, has a voice of rare purity 
and sweetness. Her ‘Shadow Song.’ by Meyerbeer, to 
the band accompaniment, was sung with fine artistic effect, 
while as an encore she gave ‘Coming Thro’ the Rye’ with 
more than ordinary sweetness.” 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, January 21, 1900. 
E have been quite metropolitan this week, three big 
concerts in five days! 
The first of these was the recital of Paderewski, at Musi 
Hall, on Monday evening. The audience which greeted 


the pianist was enormous and brilliant 


\ great concert was the third one of the Boston Sym 


phony series, at Music Hall, Tuesday evening. Maric 
Brema was the soloist The program opened with the 
splendid Tragic Overture of Brahms, which w read and 
played inimitably 

After Madame Brema’s first solos came the “Siegfried 
Idyll " which received a periormance that was ideal in 
every particular. The audience owes Mr. Gericke and his 
men a great debt of gratitude for this performance alone 

The seventh recital of the Peabody Conservatory took 
place Friday afternoon The soloist was Antoinette 
Szumowska, one who certainly occupies a place among 
foremost pianists. She has a a most beautiful touch, not a 
big tone, but one that is rare mbination of delicacy 


crispness and firmness. She is endowed with an almost 
| 





flawless technic and a musica refined temperament 

The program: 
Chr I taisie and Fug dD r Bac 
Capri t mes f ( k A te Saint-Saé 
Past Scarlatt 
Capri > att 
Alleg r ~carlat 
Nocturne ( n Chopin 
Impromy nGAa Chon 
Two Mazurk C « tr minor na C ' Chopin 
Fantaisie Chopin 
Romance San Parole Saint-Saén 
Libellull Chaminad« 
Valse Caprice Rubinsteir 

The Bach Fantaisie and Fugue were not satisfying. One 
wanted more breadth power, nobleness of style than Mme 
Szumowska was able to give them. With this exception 


the program suited the player admirably, each reading and 
rendition leaving nothing to be desired. There was pres 
ent a large and very appreciative audienc: 

** * 


Genée’s melodious opera, “Nanon,” was revived last 


week by the Strakosch Opera Company at Music Hall 
The performance was replete with excellent points. The 
roles were all well sustained, particularly tl I | 
Lane and J. K. Murray. The chorus is a model one, and 
the orchestra has advanced decidedly in the capable hands 
of Conductor Tressi 


This week the company has been singing in Washington 


se yy f 


ira 


They return here next week in repertory 
>. es 
Mr. Elliott Schenck’s four lecture recitals at the piano 
have been a great success from all standpoin The first 


d Isolde.” the 


] 


two mornings were devoted to “Trist 
other two to “Parsifal.”. Mr. Schenck talks and p 


lightfully. Though it is to be regretted that he does not 


go more deply into an analysis of the music dramas, his 


ivs de 


lectures have been a boon to many who rarely have op 
portunities of hearing these operas or studying their scores 
EuTERPE 


Clara A. Korn. 

Mrs. Clara A. Korn, the composer, played three of her 
pieces—Caprice, Barcarolle and Polonaise—before the Wo 
man’s Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall last Thursday 
She also made a short talk about her orchestral composi 
tions and orchestral work in general, describing the various 
instruments which constitute an orchestra. The audience 


gave Mrs. Korn an attentive hearing 


The Daily Times, of Kittanning. Pa.. thus compliments 
Mrs. Korn: 
Mrs. Clara A. Korn is one of the r t noted 
ser Her compositior 1 t 
nent t ’ ed ed H 
Feesromet led M Ss | 
ne the n t ' Ss 
has gt atior " 
for Tue Mustcat ( RIER 
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ba it an operatic sign of the times that the biggest 
houses of the season so far are on half-pay 
night—Saturday? 
HE latest “fad” is a musical salon. Advice of 
any sort beyond the trite “first catch your 
music” sort would be superfluous. 





AGNER’S teacher, F. R. Sipp, has just died 
at the age of ninety-three. One wonders 
what he thought of his extremely progressive pupil. 


HE son-in-law of Lamoureux has been nomi- 

nated to succeed the dead man as conductor 

of the famous organization. He is a composer, and 
his name is Camille Chevillard. 
a 

M R. GERICKE performed a valiant feat when 

he peremptorily stopped a singer from forc- 

ing an encore on her audience last Thursday even- 

ing at Carnegie Hall. That the lady regarded the 

conductor unamiably did not in the least shake his 

resolution. Mr. Gericke deserves the thanks of the 

musical community. 


jj HE Paris Figaro announces that Victor Capoul 

has been appointed stage director of the Paris 
Opéra, to succeed the late M. Bertrand. Capoul on 
his arrival at Paris was interviewed by a New York 
Herald man, but with unsatisfactory results. Ca- 
poul was never a factor in the musical life of this 
city, nor was his work here of a remarkable artistic 
character. Even at the National Conservatory he 
accomplished little, and as he never frequented the 
opera or high-class concerts we are at loss to un- 
derstand why his glib judgments should be quoted. 


HERE is a volume of practical philosophy con- 

densed in the speech made by Mrs. Edward 

R. Hewitt at the University Settlement Society last 
week: 

“We want to provide good songs and good 
music,” she said, “to take the place of bad songs 
and bad music. The music halls in this neighbor- 
hood now give the songs which will do the most to 
drag the people down.” 

Here is one way, and an excellent one, of con- 
fronting vice and ignorance. The poor cannot live 
on bread alone. 





CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 


i i HE Evening Journal has opened a culture bu- 

reau. Any question from a point in East Side 
ballroom 
answered by the accomplished editorial staff of Mr. 
Hearst’s violently esthetic organ. Applications for 
knowledge range from the humble worker in paper 
box factories to Mr. Grau’s tenors. One of them, a 
fierce duellist, Saleza by name, contemplates, it is 
said, having his voice posed by the throat specialist 
of this enlightened and truly benevolent sheet. 
Last Friday afternoon, the regular music editor 
being busy with a patient who needed chiropodis- 
tical assistance, the harmonious blacksmith was 
allowed to let a few ideas about music and mu- 
sicians. One caught our fancy. It is richly humor- 
ous and as follows: 

“We should merely like to ask how it is possible 
for any sane person to make of the piano the cen- 
tre of a musical performance. Dead, mechanical, 
soulless, rappy-tappy, unworthy of interpreting 
genius—such is the piano in our estimation. It 
does not sing, it does not speak. It just hammers. 

“A piano, accompanied by a vast orchestra com- 
posed of true artists, suggests a clucking hen with 
an orchestra of canary birds and nightingales. 
Who would permit the hen with her monotonous 
staccato clucking to lord it over true song birds? 
The last violin, any one of the dignified violon- 


etiquette to stirpiculture is fearlessly’ 


cellos, subordinated as it was to the miserable in- 
strument, added more true music to the concert 
than all the tinny hammerings of the piano. It is 
time for musicians to realize that the piano is sim- 
ply a sublimated tom-tom and to give up its use. 
For a Paderewski to waste his genius upon such a 
thing is as though a Titian should spend his life 
making mud pies.” 

The comparison to a Hen with a staccato cluck 
of an instrument for which Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin wrote the greatest music is rather a start- 
ling and comical one. Possibly the pianos the har- 
monious blacksmith listens to on Pell street are 
mechanical and soulless and do not speak or sing. 
What this cultured writer likes is a banjo, and if 
he can’t get that—an ax. To argue with him seri- 
ously, this man to whom harmony is a sealed book, 
might flatter him. The woodshed and a cord of 
wood and a whistling coon, that’s the music he 
needs. 


A NEW ORATORIO. 


NEW oratorio by Philipp Wolfrum has been 
lately given with great success at Diisseldorf 
under the direction of the composer. It is entitled 
“A Christmas Mysterv with Biblical Words and 
Popular Playing.” The latter phrase “spielen des 
Volkes” will be better understood by the following 
description: 

According to the composer’s intentions the work 
should be given in a church, with living figures and 
pantomime, the musical apparatus being invisible to 
the audience. He designed a mystery stage to stand 
in the choir of the church, capable of being con- 
cealed by a veil. The music—that is, orchestra, 
organ, choir and soloists—is to stand on a plat- 
form or gallery at the other end of the church, in 
the rear of the public and partly above them. This 
scenic plan has evidently influenced the compo- 
sition of the oratorio, although it can, without los- 
ing any effect, be produced in a concert room. In 
the Middle Ages these mystery plays, with living 
figures and pantomime scenes, were common; in 
fact, after the institution of Corpus Christi in 1264 
every considerable town had a fraternity for their 
performance. Valuable collections of English plays 
of this kind exist in the Townley mysteries, the 
Coventry mysteries, the Chester plays and the York 
plays, and one, “The Three Kings of Cologne,” was 
performed as late as 1599 at Newcastle. In many 
of these old mysteries there crept in much which 
seems to be buffoonery or irreverence, probably 
unintended, but many were free from all! objections 
on this score, as Luther declares that they did more 
good and produced more impression than the ser- 
mons. 

In the “Christmas Mystery” of Wolfrum the 
words of the Bible are sung in a recitative form, 
while the connected popular scenes have a lyric 
stamp. In external form it deviates from the old 
oratorio more in the style and character of the mu- 
sic. The arioso style and the grandly constructed 
choruses of the oratorio are omitted and the or- 
chestra is charged with the characterizations. 
Wolfrum’s style is thoroughly modern, and in the 
direction of Liszt’s religious compositions, but it is 
still quite original. It is with this modern feeling 
that he has written the recitative and cantilene-like 
parts, while in the chorus and orchestra he uses 
(like Liszt) the old choral and popular hymn style. 
Thematically the piece is admirably constructed 
He writes a counterpoint that admits of an aston- 
ishing polyphony, and employs in all the diatonic 
Bach-like working out the conquests of modern or- 
chestral technic. The instrumentation is full of 
rich color, but Wolfrum’s marked sense for effects 
of tone never hides the voices in the orchestra. In 
the handling and arrangement of the textual mat- 
ter this new oratorio is far removed from the old 
style, and opens new paths by its freshness and 
originality. 





CRITICS DO NOT SELL. 
OME curious transatlantic notions continue to 
prevail among foreign critics residing here 
regarding the relations of advertising to criticism. 
“L’Araldo Italiano’—published in this city—in its 
issue of January 11 publishes an article on Calvé 
which, while it must rest on its own merits so far 
as its critical portion is concerned, does not reflect 
the true condition in its reference to the critics, the 
latter having as much right to differ with the Italian 
It is always a 
Statements 


critic as he has to differ with them. 
dangerous thing to impugn motives. 
of such a nature should always be backed by facts 
and in this case no such facts can be brought to 
Let us proceed: 
CALVE. 

This is praise which | would not have given to the Fal 

staff of Maurel, which I have not given to the Basilio ot 


Edouard de Reszké, and which | certainly shall not give to 
who in place of seeking to still keep 


light. 


the Santuzza of Calve, 
herself on the stage by a fury of declamatory exaggerations 
ought to convince herself that her last artistic hour has 
struck forever, and it is bad, bad enough, that she prepares 
for herself recollections so sad as those of her last Euro 
pean tournée, from St. Petersburg to Warsaw and the Ber 
lin opera, with a path monotonously obscured by hisses 

The Calvé at the Metropcelitan Opera House would not 
be possible if Signor Neville, Grau’s advertising agent, did 
not pay the critics of the newspapers so much a linear toot, 
and if the famous élite of American society were not as 
Greenlandish in feeling as it Beetian in esthetic sense 

rhe which followed could not be 
a greater degradation, a greater indecency 

I do not speak of Dippel, for it is not worth spending two 
Nor do | speak of the or 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


words on such pretentious nullity. 
chestra, the chorus, the organ, each of which went on by it 
self on its own account. The indecency, the real indecency 
out of tune from the beginning to the end of the 
short piece; Calvé, who dragged the time beyond all con 
ception to mark better 
whom the critics at so much the linear foot call the 


was Calveée; 
her oglings and her contortions; 
Calvé, 
greatest dramatic artist that treads the lyric stage, and who, 
not in one but in many places, gesticulates (si agita) in a 
manner the the 
action presupposes in her, that I doubt which of two things 
like Maurel, the 


she really 


so contradictory to state of mind which 


to choose Either, she wishes to catch 


audience by the—belt, or does not understand 
what she is saying. 

For the honor of art, and perhaps still more for the honor 
of the artist 
Carlo in “Les 


the Italian public, it should be, with a Cavalleria like that 


>an 
was the delight of 


who in other days—I remember her at 


Pecheurs des Perles’ 


of Monday, time to finish. 


Advertisements are not given to critics and they 
are not considered by the papers with whom the 
managers negotiate. The critics in this country are 
unapproachable and the whole fraternity is incor- 
ruptible and everyone in the guild knows this to be 
true and therein lies the great strength of the sit- 
uation. They write from conviction. 

A traveling manager representing a number of 
famous musical artists called on the manager of a 
great daily—the proprietor of which is known as a 
millionaire and a man of great political power— 
and told him that he would be pleased to have an 
advance notice regarding the appearance of the 
artists in that city. 
tened attentively but on the next day the musical 
manager failed to find the advance notice. He 
again called on the daily newspaper manager and 
“Why my dear sir, after 


The newspaper manager lis- 


asked for an explanation. 
your departure yesterday I questioned the business 
department and was told that you had not yet ad- 
We shall be pleased to 
insert a short notice as soon as we get vour adver- 


vertised your attraction 


tisement.” The critic of that daily paper never knew 
anything about all this; probably. not to this day 
does he know. 

Newspapers would soon cease if they would pub- 
lish gratuitously all the notices of the business en- 
Giving concerts are mat- 
ters of business purely. Grau works on a salary 
here and in London; not for art. He does not 
claim that he is working for art. All the artists 
come here for the purpose of gaining wealth. It is 
a worthy ambition. It is unworthy and detestable 
to lie by denying the honest proposition or denying 


terprises of the people. 
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the honesty of the proposition. Grau. De Reszke, 
Sembrich, Hambourg, Petschnikoff, Paderewski, 
Calvé—all are employed in the laudable effort to 
make money and that is the object of all people. 
It means more ease, more flexibility, more inde- 
pendence and greater opportunities for culture and 
with culture comes a greater development of art 
The wealth of our citizens is bringing some of the 
greatest paintings permanently to this country 
which, in time to come, will, through its culture, be 
a museum also, just as Europe now is a vast mu 
seum in many of its countries. 

But the critic does not get wealthy. 
there is no prospect. He is honest in his profession 


For him 
just as the newspaper publisher and the artists are 
honest, but he has no field for pecuniary develop- 
ment. Papers do not pay large sums in salaries 
to critics because the papers are not desirous to 
maintain a high standard. There is no great de- 
mand for criticism because it is overshadowed and, 
at times, totally eclipsed by the “booming” the 
daily papers give to foreigners in their reportorial 
gepartments. “Much of the material is inspired by 
the subjects themselves and the general reader be- 
lieves the critic of the paper is responsible for the 
articles whereas it is the advertising department 
disposing of much of it at so much per linear foot, 
as our Italian friend puts it. No discrimination is 
shown. Whether it be a poisoning case, a social 
scandal, the portraiture of parties to a divorce case, 
the discovery of a political job, the illustration of a 
mining disaster or a wreck on the coast or a fire 
or an arrest or a runaway—all these matters figure 
with the description of a boudoir of a foreign singer 
or the marriage of a foreign gambler or artist or 
whatnot; these sensational episodes all run along 
in parallels and the critic sees them only in the 
morning when he reads his paper—not before. 

The critics on the daily press cannot exist and 
subsist on their salaries which is a great mistake 
on the part of the newspaper owners, for it com- 
pels these workers to go into extraneous occupa 
tions. They must lecture; they must engage them- 
selves to institutions as instructors, they must write 
“copy” to order, they must write books, they must 


contribute to other papers. That al! militates 
against their independence and compels them to 
submit to influences from which they are constantly 
praying to escape. It therefore stands more than 
ever to their credit that they maintain the position 
of inflexible incorruptibility. It is true that it is 
impossible for them to remain uninfluenced by 
those institutions from which they derive a part of 
their income, but it is also true that there is no rea- 
son why those institutions should not be favorably 
criticised by them for frequently they are deserving 
of praise. 

As to the opera—well there has been no serious 
criticism on the opera in any of the daily papers 
for the latter devote too much space to the mere 
Last Sunday the 
opera had over one dozen columns devoted to it 
in the New York daily press independent of the 
few short criticisms. The critics bore no relations 
to these dozen columns, but that helps to reduce 


reportorial work on the opera. 


their space. The opera is a social function and as 
such the daily papers vie with one another in pay- 
ing tribute to its interminable and nauseating small 
gossip. The critic who would write a series of long 
analytical reviews on the stupidity of the perform- 
ances would place the business manager of his 
paper in an uncomfortable position. The stock- 
holders of the daily papers are, many of them, box- 
holders at the Metropolitan. That tells one part 
of the story—sad, but too true. 

All these conditions show the necessity of a pa- 
per like THE Musicat Courier which refuses to 
submit to conditions and influences. The 
critics on this paper are permitted to write as they 
please and to take as much space as the size of the 
edition warrants which is frequently enlarged four 
and eight pages at great cost to give them all the 
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space they require. The daily paper is a slave to 
entanglements and influences from which its owners 
tha 


and its conductors cannot escape; controls the 


what it is 


critic who is helpless. Here he can say 
deemed essential to say with a due consideration to 
the whole situation and the future prosperity of 


music of which this paper is an elemental part 


THE EFFECT ON THE FUTURE, 


HE unexpected deaths in MM. La 
moureux and Bertrand are likely to influence 


Paris of 


the economy of the operatic world quite apart trom 
the grim sequence of the sad events. Namely, the 
demises remove the only serious competitors in M. 
Gailhard’s way for the directorship of the National 
Opera House. 

As is well known, the existing contract between 
Messrs. 
hard was to expire at the end of 1goo, after which 
of kine Arts 


the Government and Bertrand and Gail- 
date a fresh nomination by the Minister 


would take place But it is less well known that 
each of the co-directors had determined to make an 
independent bid for the coveted post, and that there 
existed between the parties such rivalry as made 
working together lor the future well nigh 1mpos 
sible. We heard enough of the causes of this rivalry 
during our late visit to Paris to convince us of the 
seriousness of the riit, and we do not believe we are 
transgressing in any way in mentioning that the 
cardinal evil in M. Gailhard’s eyes was the late be 
trand’s readiness in granting leave ot absence to his 
artists. 

But let us 


‘Here | am at the head of the only creative theatre 


Gailhard’s own words: 


repeal M. 


in the world, constantly deprived of the necessary 
elements to pursue my work of art and to fulfill 
my contracts with the composers and the Govern 
ment. I get the best young talent from French 
conservatoires, | travel constantly in search of fresh 
forces, and when | find only as much as a promis« 


I go into harness and work myself out of sleep and 


rest to turn youngsters, men and women, into 
artists. The moment any of my pensionnaires 


makes the hit for which my labor has prepared him 
or her, a foreign impresario pounces upon them 
with a sack of dollars or sovereigns, and the trick 
is done. he artist who owes his musical education 
to the state and his practical training to his director 
forgets what he owes to those who gave him the 
his bread and cheese and turns 


means of earning 


his back on the Opéra. And thus for years past we 


have been alimenting Covent Garden and _ the 
Metropolitan. Look at the array of our artists: 
Melba, Eames, Bréval, Jean and Edouard de 


Reszké, Plangon, Alvarez, Saléza, Renaud, Lassalle, 
Note—all of them gone for good or else returned 
difficult the 
to keep his 


in conditions which make it very for 


director of a national opera house 


prestige and discipline. I do not blame those who 
want to better themselves and who cannot resist thx 
temptation of earning in a month abroad more than 
they would earn in six months with me. But I nave 
my remedy, and if ever | am alone, without part 
ners, at the Opéra it shall be applied. All the leaves 
of absence I shall ever give will be for rest and will 
be paid for, and there will be a clause in each con 
tract forbidding my artists to accept foreign engage 
ments. Cela sera ou l’Opéra ou | Amérique et 
Londres, and who does not like it need not remain 
with me.” 

And that is how the removal of competitors from 
M. Guilhard’s path will affect the working of the 


operatic system in England and in this country 


N response to “A Weekly Subscriber” and other 
inquiries, would say that it is probable that the 
Willis E 


these 


name of the successful candidate for the 


Bacheller scholarship will be announced in 


columns. ° 
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THE MUSIC OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 
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HE development of art in the future cannot be 
foretold. No one can say whether new factors 
may not enter into its progress. If different times 
have a different feeling for art, the comsequence is 
that the cultivation of certain art-forms passes on 
from one artist to another, but the latter artist does 
not enter on his heritage without conditions; he 
must fill the inherited forms with his own spirit. 
He is most effective when he separates himself 
from the “has been.” The modern artist can give 
his individuality full play; he need not, like Shakes- 
peare, make concessions to his age, for our age un- 
derstands the most subtle emotions of an artistic 
soul. 

The character of our time is more scientific than 
artistic. Herein is the danger to art. ‘The limits 
of art are restricted the more the limits of science 
are extended.” This remark of Schiller fits the 
music of our age. Modern music wishes to be 
more than a mere play in tones, but desires to take 
its part in the philosophical reflections of our day, 
to make the language of tones clearly compre- 
hensible. Whether it does not thereby lose a por- 
tion of its own essence is a question to be discussed 
hereafter. The question, what is the essence, the 
nature, of music is not new. It was a burning 
question in the year 1600. At that period one 
noble flower of musical art had passed away, the 
period of polyphonic a capella music of the Middle 
Ages. It was a time of musical beatitude when the 
ear revelled in the magic of the “endless melodies”’ 
which, as sung by believing hearts, rose like 
the incense of the priest, as a musical thank offer- 
ing to heaven. But as the ecclesiastical feeling de- 
clined, and the Renaissance revealed to man his 
own “I,” the movement became noticeable in mu- 
sic. Polyphonic as the music was, it did not rep- 
resent the expression of a definite personality, but 
confined itself to translating into tones general sen- 
sations. The struggle was against this objectivity 
of art, and led ultimately to monody, to the opera 
and the oratorio. The place of the old poly- 
phony was taken by solos with instrumental ac- 
companiment. Subjective pathos was poured in a 
broad stream into music. The saying of Monte- 
verdi: ‘“The word is the mistress, not the slave, of 
music,” was the standard of the new school. Every- 
where the intention was visible to give to the 
poetical emotional contents the greatest possible 
musical expression. Tone painting was the cur- 
rency of the seventeenth century. In the employ- 
ment of chromatic the means was discovered to 
enhance the musical expression for the more pas- 
sionate passages of the poem. Music received 
dramatic accents. 

The instrumental music of that time had to 
struggle with all the difficulties of a beginning, and 
had enough to do to reach a style of its own. At 
first instrumental music was chiefly vocal music 
transferred to instruments. The first independent 
form which others gradually followed was de- 
veloped in Gabrieli’s orchestral sonata. It may be 
said that all later instrumental forms, except Bee- 
thoven’s Scherzo, have their roots in the seven- 
teenth century. The characteristic of this instru- 
mental music consists in this, that it endeavored, 
without the attraction of poetry, to become clearly 
intelligible by itself. Even in the second half of 
that century a transient tendency toward program 
music appeared—the nineteenth therefore cannot 
claim a priority in this respect—but on the whole 
instrumental music preserved its pure character till 
the middle of the eighteenth century, till the time 
when the symphony appeared as an independent 
instrumental form. 

THe SyMpHONY (CLASSICAL). 

The word symphony originally characterized 
an introductory orchestral piece (overture), 
limited, consequently, to three movements, till, 


gradually separating from the church and the 
theatre, it became an independent instrumental 
piece, to the cultivation of which German musicians 
especially devoted themselves. It was at first a 
concession to the numerous dilettanti orchestras 
which at the time were an important factor in Ger- 
man musical life. But soon the technically easier 
symphony gave way to the more difficult concerto, 
the noblest species of instrumental music in the 
eighteenth century. Of the three schools of Ger- 
many which did most for the cultivation of the 
symphony the Vienna school, since the appear- 
ance of Josef Haydn, was epoch making for the 
development of the form. Some time, however, 
elapsed before the Haydn symphony attained the 
definite form which we now associate with the word. 
Fluctuating in the number of movements, the con- 
struction of which betrays the influence of the 
Scarlatti form of Italian operatic symphonies; 
hesitating whether the symphony ought to “ex- 
press” a definite poetic program or be only a piece 
of society or festival music, Haydn first, in the so- 
called twelve London Symphonies (1791-1794), 
established the type so firmly that he must justly 
be regarded as the founder of the newer symphony. 
These London Symphonies, pure instrumental 
music without a definite poetic program, con- 
quered rapidly the whole world and made the art 
form of the symphony popular. 

While the Haydn symphonies give a musical ex- 
pression to the spiritual, elegant conversational tone 
of the ancien régime, the symphonic work of 
Mozart in general assumes a more subjective posi- 
tion. Mozart spoke the language of his own heart, 
but he elevated the reality into a more ideal sphere; 
he wandered, to a certain extent, into the Fields of 
the Blessed, where there is no strife, no victory, 
where the human heart reposes from the cares and 
sorrows of this life. And if the woes of earth, the 
sufferings of earth, throw their shadows over this 
celestial realm, yet they can never disturb the pure 
joy of this blissfulness; for the wounds which have 
been inflicted on the heart have already ceased to 
bleed and only a painful recollection remains. In 
this freedom, loosed from earthly existence, lies the 
bliss bestowing quality of the Mozart art form. 

Quite different is the subjective pathos of Bee- 
thoven. His symphonies speak the language of the 
passions. His symphonies are dramas of appalling 
tragedy, Beethoven himself the tragic hero in the 
combat against fate (C minor Symphony, 1808). 
They all stand on the ground of actual reality. 
What this reality meant for him the one word deaf- 
ness makes clear. The more his affliction increased, 
the more the outer world was closed to him—the 
stronger grew the impulse to make his music sub- 
jective (innerlich). In his two first symphonies 
(1801-1803) he approximates to the Haydn-Mozart 
style, but is already at the limits of their art. With 
the “Eroica” he enters his own path. The struggle 
of the soul which raged in his bosom henceforth be- 
came the object of his symphonic poems. Each 
of these symphonies has a sharply stamped char- 
acter, tells its own history, is a piece of Beethoven’s 
own life. This is the explanation of the fundamental 
difference between them. Hence as Beethoven 
shows by his own example how an unbending will 
power can come forth in triumph from the hardest 
fate, he becomes the high priest of the art which 
feels in itself the power to make mankind better. 
“T am not anxious about my music,” he said; “it 
can have no bad fate. The man to whom it makes 
itself understood must be free from all the misery 
in which others drag along.” 

To the fiery spirit of Beethoven the traditional 
forms of the symphony movements were naturally 
too narrow. The “Eroica” (1803) showed dimen- 
sions such as the previous symphony had not seen. 
With the extension of the so-called elaboration part 
and the Coda the other movements had to keep pace. 
In the Scherzo Beethoven found a means of expres- 
sion to give an effectual contrast to heavy, glowing 


words. The mad caprice, which at times is domi- 
nant, is not, however, the expression of a sportive, 
wanton genius; it is the humor of the experienced 
man of the world, who, to a certain extent, stands 
above the world, and from this elevated standpoint 
flogs the goings on of the world with the weapons 
of his art, sometimes even parodying itself. It is 
known that Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony, 
which was first produced in Vienna on May 7, 
1824, smashed the old forms and wedded the tone 
to the word. To this action of Beethoven the newer 
forms of program music are, it is acknowledged, 
united. 

The Beethoven Symphonies effected a thorough 
revolution of the musical energies of Germany. 
The great difficulties which it presented to per- 
formers were no longer within the compass of 
dilettanti orchestras. Concerts were henceforth in 
the hands of professional musicians. 

The men who stood alongside of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven are to-day, as it were, forgotten. 
In the Vienna school the influence of Haydn con- 
tinued. His method and that of Mozart were com- 
bined in Dittersdorf, whose symphonies it has been 
endeavored to reintroduce to the concert hall. Bee- 
thoven’s influence on the Vienna school did not at 
once fade. At first they merely copied him in ex- 
ternals. A deeper sense of his nature was that of 
Franz Schubert, the symphonist, most rich in 
melody of the century, with whom the history of 
the Vienna school comes to an end. In contrast to 
Beethoven, whose every work has to be wrung out 
from his “Damon,” Schubert possessed the gift of 
being able to compose when he liked. It seems 
even as if he wrote his symphonies without any 
preparation. It is only of the B minor Symphony 
that any sketches remain. His first symphony falls 
in the year 1813; his last, the grand one in C major, 
was composed in March, 1828, a few months before 
his death. It was first performed March 22, 1839, 
at the suggestion of Schumann. In extent of 
breadth of form, in the “heavenly lengths,” it re- 
minds one directly of Beethoven, yet any imitation 
of the master is avoided. Of his other symphonies 
only the two movements of the B minor Symphony 
are not met in the concert room. The work, un- 
fortunately, was left unfinished, and was first per- 
formed in 1865. Beautiful as Schubert’s sym- 
phonies are in parts, in the whole they lack the 
virile power and rushing flight of Beethoven's 
genius; they bear traces of Jean Paul’s spirit, and 
prepared the way for that sentimental tendency in 
the symphony which found its chief representatives 
in Spohr and Mendelssohn. 

In France at the time of the German classics the 
names are Gossec (1825), who was driven out of 
the field by Haydn; Mehul! (1817), whose G minor 
Symphony was often played down to the sixties, 
and Cherubini (1842), who held his place in the 
repertory longer with his D major Symphony. In 
Italy the symphony was represented by Boccherini. 

In North Germany the symphony took another 
character from that of the Vienna school. The 
traditions of Bach remained. Imitation and fugue 
determined the form of these symphonies. Their 
touch was more a learned one, their tone drier. The 
chief representatives of .this school are the Abbe 
Vogler, the two Rombergs and Fr. Schneider. 
The most talented was Wenzel Kallewoda (1801- 
1866), whose symphonies held the concert hall 
down to the forties and were justly appreciated. 
They would have had a longer life had he bestowed 
equal thoroughness on all parts of his seven sym- 
phonies. With Kallewoda the North German 
school vanishes from sight. It was revived by the 
Romantic school, for which in many respects it 


had been a preparation. 
(To be continued.) 








( ALVE now proclaims herself a Theosophist. 
If she is sincere she should abandon the sing- 
ing of Carmen and kindred roles. But she won't. 
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GOUNOD TO BIZET. 





HE Revue de Paris prints a hitherto unpublished 
letter to Georges Bizet from Gounod, who, 
with F. Halévy, was one of the instructors of the 


composer of “Carmen.” It is as follows: 


* “My Goon, Dear, LitrLe Georces—The news 
of your proposal in three acts for the Théatre 
Lyrique (Gounod is speaking of ‘Les Pécheurs de 
first produced September 30, 1863) has 
My pleasure comes not 


Perles,’ 
given me great pleasure. 
only from the friendship which | feel for you, but 
from the assurance which your début gives me. 
You have, my dear boy, more in the depths of your 
pocket than is needed for an attempt; you have, 
besides, to support your names, and to this point I 
will especially, or rather exclusively, call your at- 
tention. 

“1. You intend, as you write me, to be brief. 
That is excellent. But the brief time which is 
guaranteed you for the preparation of your work 
allows me to make the following suggestion: ‘Do 
not hurry under the pretense that you are pressed.’ 
The quicker you resolve to work the slower will be 
your progress onward, for dissatisfaction with this 
or that will compel you to rewrite, so that you will 
Bring your work to maturity as 
Only work without in- 


have double labor. 
if you had twice the time. 
terruption; that was the system of the tortoise, and 
it defeated the hare. 
view many pieces before you write one. 


Moreover, I advise you to re- 
The unity 
of your work will gain thereby. 

“2. The subject, as you write to me, is Mexican. 
I do not know the play, and therefore can say noth- 
ing about it, but as far as possible strike a bright 
note. What is Mexican, it seems to me, does not 
incline to the gloomy. 

“3. Do not let yourself be influenced by any 
acknowledged success. Be yourself. You will then 
be quite alone to-day, but to-morrow will have a 
large following. A first bit of originality is always 
a duel, a second will be a battle, the third a victory— 
not always in appearance, but surely in reality, in 
You lament that the laws do not permit the 
But they do permit it, 
and divine laws Only about the 
means some understanding must be reached. We 
all kill. The butcher kills the ox, the laxy man kills 
time or flies, the journalist kills what is already 
In twenty 


truth. 
murder of some composers. 


even order it. 


dead, and good works kill the bad ones. 
years Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann will count many 
victims. Do we not already see many, and them 
very famous, murdered by the last deeds of Bee- 
thoven? There is a great murderer! We, too, must 
belong to the murderers. Between the camp of the 
murderers and that of the victims there no 
midway. 
“Farewell. 


is 


I embrace and love you. 


“Yours, GouNnop.” 


With reference to paragraph two there must have 
been some misunderstanding, or else the scene of 
action must have been changed between the order- 
ing and production of the piece, for the subject is 
not Mexican, but Indian. 


BOR H. 


NDER the head of “A Timely Proposition” the 
Musikalisches W ochenblatt asks: “Can we not 
muster up energy enough to discard the useless 
medizval H and put B back into its proper place?” 
It points out that the so-called H is only the Mid- 
dle Age square B—that is, B as distinguished from 
B flat, and that the character is only retained by 
the Germans. Why should they not say that Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony is in B minor and 
Becker’s Mass is in B flat minor? Unfortunately, 
Germany has no authority like the French Academy 
to settle the question. 








“Wo Dre Goetrer Nicut SInD, WALTEN GESPENSTER.” 


Where gods are not, ghosts reign. When Pheebus fled 

Forth from his laurel-girt Parnassian shrine 

With hollow shriek, that shivering o’er the brine 

Thrilled through earth, air, the news that Pan was dead, 
Dragons and demons reared their obscene head 

From fanes oracular, fierce serpentine 

Hissings, in lieu of Pythian runes divine, 

Poured on the night perplexity and dread 
Thus, in the temple of man’s mind, when faith, 

Hope, love, affection, gods of hearth and home, 

Have vanished, writhe dim sibilant desires, 
Phantasmal superstitions, lust the wraith 

And greed the vampire, sphinx-like fiends that roam 

Through ruined brain cells, ringed with fretful fires. 

—J. A. Symonps, in the Academy. 
A aggrieved feminine correspondent sends me 
the intelligence that Sappho was a “poetess of 

passion” who happened to be a woman, thereby up- 
setting Laura Marholm’s notions about the mental 
inferiority of the sex. 

The autopsy does not prove this statement. 


>? » 

Another kind friend, and Little Sister to Women, 
forwards me the following, at the same time begging 
for its reproduction. The type proves it clipped 
from the Herald: 

Prof. Paolo Montegazza, in the London Humani- 
tarian, adduces a number of experiments to show 
the inferiority of woman’s intellect to that of man’s. 
He thus sums up: 

“Woman has always been, is now and will al- 
ways be less intelligent than man, and the general 
characteristic of her mind is that of being infantile. 
In the long run of intellectual evolution she always 
stops at the stations nearest to the point of depar- 
ture. Of course with a better education she will 
be able in the future to make a greater contribution 
to literature, to science and to the fine arts; but I 
believe that the distance which separates her from 
us will always be the same, since the progress of 
man will keep pace with that of woman, each sex 
preserving all the while its own brain and the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of the intellect. 

“The oppression in which woman has been held 
until now is not sufficient to explain her inferiority. 
Oppression from the strong can only originate from 
surprise, but it can never last a long time. Those 
who stand high above others are placed there by the 
right, the beautiful right of might, which, if not the 
most just and lawful ideal, is yet the most natural 
and logical. Among savage tribes woman is sub- 
jected to man because she is physically weaker; in 
civilized states because she is intellectually weaker. 
Were she to become stronger to-morrow she would 
occupy the first place without any need of new 
doctrines or of new laws.” 

. Fue 

Romeike sent Lillian Langtry a bunch of press 
clippings the other day. The very first the girl from 
Jersey read was Acton Davies’ sweet advance 
notice of “The Degenerates” in the Evening Sun. 

“T’ll attend to my own clippings,” said the actress 
in her most indignant stage voice. Yet that is only 
what Mr. Davies said in his story. 

i. a 

And Percy Guard, of the Herald, “Robert Louis 
Stevenson” Guard, called on the blushing bride 
Langtry, and she cried aloud: 

“Dear me, Mr. Guard, how you do recall my 


Hugo de Bathe—poor boy, now battling with the 
boors.” The music critic, it is said, blushed for 
the first time since he left Baltimore. But he got 
his interview. A mistake of this sort is worse than 
shooting one’s wife by mistake for a burglar. The 
worst of it is that Mr. Guard, too, sometimes smokes 
cigarettes. 


e ° «@ 


Paris is smiling funereally over the following 
mot: 
“La musique de Richard Wagner s’introduisait a 
Paris, 
Tout d’abord sur les Pas de loup 
Plus tard elle avancait en Colonne 
Et bientot tout Paris en fat Lamoureux.” 


+ 


* * 


I understand that in a few weeks Rupert Hughes 
terminates his editorial connection the Cri- 
He will not, however, vacate the chair of its 
musical criticism. Mr. Hughes will devote himself 
to the production of his new book on American 


with 
terion. 


composers, a volume, I wager, that will create con- 
siderable comment. Page, of Boston, is to publish 
it. In addition Mr. Hughes will write for a number 
of magazines and weeklies. He has plenty of work 
ahead and is a strenuous advocate of the cause of 
American music. 
e *.¢ é, 

During his recent lecture tour here Mr. Zangwill 
told the following story of himself: He was walk- 
ing along the beach one day, when he decided to 
rest on a bench beside a wall. On the other side of 
the wall were two ladies talking. He listened be- 
cause “he couldn’t help it,” and they were talking of 
One said it was wonderful how Mr. Zangwill 
could write as well as he did about the “Ghetto.” 
The other replied, “Oh! not at all! Why shouldn't 
he write well about the Jews? He is one, and he 
has lived among them all his life, and ought to know 
Look at Walter Besant; he is more wonder- 
ful to my mind. He doesn’t know anything at all 
of them, and yet he writes about them.” 

Did you ever see Sir Walter Besant’s ponem? 
Ach weh! 


him. 


them. 


* * 


I have been suffering for several weeks from a 
rare attack of critical conscience. Stacks of books, 
stacks of music, face me, and I sigh when I think 
of all the uncut wisdom, unread scores! To begin 
is like plunging from a precipice. Here is Homer 
A. Norris’ “Art of Counterpoint,” a valuable little 
treatise, with the very novel notion of an appeal to 
the eye at the beginning of each chapter through 
the medium of architectural ornamentation. The 
plea for the study of strict counterpoint in the mid- 
dle of the book is a capital argument, capitally put. 
The value of Mr. Norris’ treatise is its condensed 
form and its comparative simplicity. 

I have read with pleasure, and with profit, too, 
J. A. Fuller Maitland’s “The Musician’s Pilgrim- 
age,” which is a study in artistic development. Ful- 
ler Maitland is music critic of the London Times, 
and a man of scientific and literary attainments. 
He considers the development of the musician from 
the prodigy to the veteran. Intermediate steps, 
such as the student, the prig, the amateur, the vir- 
tuoso and the artist, are dealth with in terms of 
psychological clarity. The volume is very readable, 
very sane, and except for an occasional shaft hurled 
at the “new criticism,” exceedingly fair. This new 
criticism one hears so much of is nothing but old 
wine in new bottles—and the glass is very brittle 
at times. I can safely recommend Fuller Mait- 
land’s book. 

ee? s 

I remember reading some years ago Ebenezer 

Prout’s Instrumentation. It was concise, compre- 


hensive. Now this same and truly learned English- 


man has written a big work on the orchestra, the 
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technics of the instruments, orchestral combina- 
tion, &c. I couldn’t myself score a simple popular 
song, nor do I theoretically grasp the marvelous 
alchemy which transmutes the dull metal, wood and 
gut to golden sonorities. But I feel orchestral 
color—how décadent this phrase!—to the pit of my 
soul. It appeals to me like great prose, painting or 
sculpture. So a work like Prout’s gave me intense 
pleasure, just to see how the “wheels go ’round.” 
There is every point considered—the different 
choirs, their treatment and possible combinations. 
Accompaniment writing is dealt with. Berlioz, 
Gevaert and Corder are supplemented in Prout’s 
book, which, despite the fact that it is written by a 
conservative Englishman, is extremely modern. 
(Augener-Schuberth.) 

The Schirmers have just issued the third part of 
Busoni’s “Well Tempered Clavichord.” Never has 
John Sebastian Bach been so edited, so miraculously 
conned as by Busoni, who has accomplished here 
what Spitta did in a biographical way. The supple- 
ment alone, with its parallel examples, augmenta- 
tions and suggestions, is a monument of the editor’s 
ingenuity and industry. 

Just to prove that he is not merely a theoretician 
Homer Norris sends me a unique little song called 
“Peace,” built on an accompaniment of the C major 
scale—only this and nothing more. It is very 
clever and singable. Other songs are “Mother 
Mine,” from Kipling, and “Et s’il revenait un Jour?” 
Some interesting harmonic experimentings are in- 
dulged in. Carl Fiqué’s “Der Scharfenstein” was 
recently sung in Brooklyn. It is a heroic ballade 
for male chorus, baritone solo and orchestra. It is 
very effective. 

Ernest R. Kroeger’s music is being published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel. A Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
minor, of sonorous amplitude, instantly arrests one’s 
attention. The theme of the prelude is very melodic 
and full of colored harmonies. It has swing, and if 
played with a broad tone will make the piano sound 
like an orchestral carillon. The fugue is technically 
stiff, containing passages for the left hand of 
descending double sixths. This is cruel. The coda 
is striking. Mr. Kroeger’s new piano Sonata in D 
flat is another composition to which I must affix 
that hateful word—effective. Yet it is that above all 
things. Playable in the best sense, the Kroeger 
technics deal with figures that lie must seductively 
under the fingers. There is Chopin, there is Grieg, 
MacDowell and Schumann in the first movement. 
An absence of foolish filigree pleases. This move- 
ment is elaborately worked out in good form. The 
second and-third movements are not so strong, the 
second subject of the andante bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to “Celeste Aida.” I should say that 
MacDowell influenced Kroeger in the finale, which 
This needs 
strong figures and much endurance. 

The same firm issue August Spanuth’s Melodie 
in B flat, very pretty and naive, and a Barcarolle in 


is vigorous and brilliant. composer 


F sharp minor, elegiac and graceful in character. 
Both pieces are well adapted for teaching and salon 
performance. Mr. Spanuth knows his instrument. 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky quite recently showed 
me of remarkable 
tions of Chopin—I the word 
not ironical, sense, for he _ really 
de-composes Now has had _ pub- 
lished arrangements of Chopin’s Valse, op. 18, and 
the Chopin Rondo, op. 16, an astounding para- 
phrase of Henselt’s Bird Study—dedicated to 
Alexander Lambert, and I assure you more bril- 
liant than the original—also an original Toccata, an 
Arabesque, Capriccio, Melodie and Barcarolle- 


decomposi- 
in a_ tech- 


some more his 


use 
nical, an 


Chopin. he 


Valse, all marked by delicacy of taste, much in- 
genuity in figuration and melodic feeling. After all, 
Godowsky is for the next century, as the senior 
editor of THE MusicaAL CouRIER most wisely re- 
marked. 

Arthur Farwell, who has not allowed the grass to 
adhere to his heels since his return from Europe, 
has set Shelley’s lovely “Indian Serenade,” and set 
it well. I never but once saw a musical version of 
this poem. It was by Dr. F. L. Ritter. Still I think 
the poem floats better on the wings of its own pas- 
sionate music. Mr. Farwell studied or had the ad- 
vice while abroad of Humperdinck. His first 
harmony teacher in Boston was Homer A. Norris. 
He has talent, but at present is straining a bit. His 
op. I, a very ambitionsly written Ballade for piano 
and violin, shows this. It is not simple in feeling or 
in its technical expression. I like far better his 
settings of the four folksongs, “Madchen Lieder,” 
after Johanna Ambrosious, that eloquent German 
peasant woman. These are charming. I hear that 
Mr. Farwell is to occupy or is occupying the chair 
of musical lectures at Cornell University. He also 
contemplates critical work in this city. 

e* *s 

This was in the Evening Sun some weeks ago. 
It is from a feminine pen, a kind, sisterly soul: 

Matinee idols are not the only men whose wor- 
ship is dimmed by marriage. A popular short story 
writer who, not twelve months ago, was the object 
of all the incense the young and impressionable 
heart can bestow, was imprudent enough last spring 
marry. Evidently he thought his reputation 
could stand it. Sothern might sufter, and Hackett 
have to banish himself to one night stand wilds, 
and Jean de Reszké, when it came to counting up 
box office receipts, might question “Is marriage a 
failure?” but not he. Last in the affections of the 
critics and last in the love of his rivals, he stood 
first in the hearts of his countrywomen, especially 
those countrywomen still at boarding school and 
the admitted mainstay of the caramel manufactories. 
But it was the old, old story. ‘“He’s absolutely 
dead,” said a leading bookseller the other day. “I 
don’t know when we've had a call for any of his 
books. The announcement that he is to publish a 
new story creates not a ripple upon that current 
that decides the fate of a volume nowadays—fem- 
inine favor. It’s all because he’s married. His 
downfall dates from the moment of his wedding 
ceremony. For once the girls are on the side of the 
critics. So long as the man was unattached they 
raved over him; now that he’s linked for life to a 
particular girl the others have no use for him. His 
glory and his greatness have departed. It’s to be 
hoped he married a rich girl, for the falling off in 
his yearly income must be enormous.” 

Advice to young men authors about to marry 
would seem to be “Don’t.” But something, of 
course, depends upon the calibre of the author. It 
all goes to show how the woman author is handi- 
capped. She may write her prettiest, but never 
can she hope for the financial fortune of the mar- 
riageable young man who, with or without ability, 
may choose to take his pen in hand. Women, 
as all publishers acknowledge, settle the fate of 
books, and who ever heard of a woman raving over 
a book written by a woman? The woman who 
settled the fate of this short story writer, however, 
has conferred a public benefit upon the world at 
“TI take off my hat to her,” said a man. 


* » 


to 


large. 
x 

Ahem! I wonder who is meant? The De 
Reszké marriage, except that it kept Jean away this 








season, had not the slightest effect on his box office 
popularity. 
o.~ @ 

A century after the artistic and didactic theories 
of Ruskin are forgotten his prose will be read for 
its absolute beauty. Who cares a jot for the. 
polemical jostle of the “Areopagitica”? Yet Eng- 
lish prose would be poorer without John Milton. 
The best summing up of Ruskin’s style appeared 
in last Sunday’s Times. It is short enough for 
quotation: 

“Ruskin was himself a Goth, using that term 
not in its bad sense, as a synonym with Vandal, 
but in the good, as a man mentally akin to that 
fresh mixture of races which produced the Gothic 
cathedrals. He had the vigor and comibativeness, 
the contempt for the restrained and subdued in 
classic art which is seen in the builders of those 
great churches. He also had their capacity for 
great thoughts and religious impressions, and more 
than anything else, he had their discursiveness. 
Following the train of Ruskin’s thought through 
page after page, chapter after chapter, of elaborated, 
overdecorated, involved prose of that kind which 
comes almost to the limit of poetry, one is forcibly 
reminded of a Gothic cathedral, where the maze of 
buttresses, flying arches, and pinnacles, not to speak 
of the myriad digressions in the way of statues and 
ornaments, confuse and perplex the eye. This con- 
fusion and perplexity are not always unpleasant; 
they are positively delightful to many people and 
painful only to a few. 

“But it would not be fair to avoid making refer- 
ence, though perhaps unneeded, to the actual 
beauty of John Ruskin’s style, his matchless han- 
dling of the English language. No contemporary 
rivaled him in rhetoric. It often attains the eleva- 
tion and creates in the reader the intellectual stir 
which the best German music produces. It does 
not convince, but it excites. It does not give ac- 
tual arguments, just as that music does not give 
actual melody. But it gives endless suggestion, 
just as that music is full of recurring suggestiveness 
of melody.” 

e * .« 

The name of Ibsen’s new play is “Naar vi dode 
Vaagner,” which sounds as if Henrik thought 
Wagner was well-nigh dead. But it merely means 
“When We Dead Awaken.” 
critical study, translated in last 


To judge from Dr. 
Eduard Brandes’ 
Sunday’s Sun, the new play is tremendous in its 
problems and execution. Greater even than art is 
love, and it is strange, is it not, to cormpare Wag- 
ner’s last work, “Parsifal,” and its denial of love, 
of the will to live and general anti-naturalism, and 
this last play of Ibsen’s, with its magnificent proc- 
lamation and affirmation of the majesty of love? 
But Ibsen ranks Wagner and our grandchildren 
will discover it. He is not for the weaklings of to- 
day. 





N the Berlin letter to the Pittsburg Leader the ex- 
l traordinary news is announced that “a Bavarian 
building commission has pronounced the Wagner 
theatre at Bayreuth unsafe and has forbidden its 
use next summer. The theatre was built twenty- 
seven years ago for the Wagner operas, and at that 
time was the most perfect playhouse in the world. 
The condemnation of this theatre will be a serious 
matter to admirers of Wagner. Only there has the 
opera of ‘Parsifal’ ever been performed.” 

This announcement must be absolutely verified 
before further comment can be made. 
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our London 


LONDON, January 10, 1900 
HE latest charity concert announced is one organ- 
of the Minister of 
For 


ized by Lady Lansdowne, wile 
War, to be given at Covent Garden on February 22 
services of Madame 


this she has succeeded in securing the 


Patti, 


expressly 


the diva journeying from Craig y Nos to London 
time Madame Patti 
at any charity functions in London, and 


For some past has de- 


clined appearing 


doubtless the innovation of her name on this program 
will fill Covent Garden to overflowing, despite the fact 
that two guineas is the sum fixed for the stalls, the other 


parts of the house being charged for proportionately 

A 
military bands will play a considerable part, is announced 
Albert Hall, the chief vocalists being Madame Al- 
The presence of the latter justi- 
before 


monster concert of four hours’ duration, in which 
at the 
bami and Edward Lloyd 
fies good attendance, but the former should retire 
the last vestige of what was once a glorious voice be com- 
pletely gone. 

Herr Moriz Rosenthal the 
look for concerts in England, has decided upon a provin- 
cial tour in addition to three London an 
appearance at the Crystal Palace in February and March 
These are under the direction of Mr. Vert 


Miss Clara Butt starts on her tour on the 22d inst., 


despite disquieting out- 


concerts and 


and 
will visit some forty towns in the three kingdoms 

The month of January will be a very quiet one here. 
Many concert engagements have been cancelled, but I 
predict that February will be infinitely brighter, even 
though no encouraging news comes from the seat of war 

Miss Margaret Macintyre, who is singing in opera in 
Italy during the current season, will return to London for 
engagements in May, and through Mr. Adlington 
for an extended Great Britain for the 
Unless her voice is greatly improved upon that 


has 


arranged tour of 
autumn. 
we heard when she last sang here her return will do her 
little good 

The Saturday Popular Concerts were resumed a few 
days ago with Miss Klotilde Kleeberg as pianist. 


A concert tour for Ireland has been arranged for Joseph 
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Largest and Most Successful Choir Exchange in 
America, 


O’Mara, the Irish tenor. The party includes Madame 


Roma, the California soprano; Joseph Klaus, Louis 
Pecskai and Mascheroni, the composer. 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, whose compositions have 


found so much favor here the past three years, was mar- 
ried on Saturday last to Miss Jessie Walmisley, at Sel- 
hurst. 

Music in London during the year 1899 has not made any 
Chamber music has not increased over 
that of 1898, either in number 
Robert Newman introduced the London Music 
last spring, which served the purpose of bringing before 
Londoners three of Perosi’s works, which proved anything 
Indeed it may be said that so far as Eng- 


special advance. 


in value or of concerts. 


Festival 


but welcome. 


land is concerned Perosi’s name has no lustre. Mr. New- 
man has of course sustained his usual number of orches- 
tral concerts, including the Promenades; but the pro- 


grams have not been such as we expected from the fa- 


cilities at his command Other orchestral enterprises 
have been at a low ebb. The Philharmonic concerts have 
fallen so low in the estimation of musical connoiseurs 


that they call for no criticism. We may, however, men- 
tion that they introduced to us a rising English composer, 
Walter H. Thorley A concert devoted to the composi- 
tions of Fritz Delius displayed no ordinary gifts in this 
young Yorkshireman. A significant fact connected with 
the Philharmonic concerts is the appointment of F. H 
Cowen as conductor. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but whether he will be able to galvanize the para- 
lyzed condition of this body into an acceptable state re- 


mains to be seen. 
The usual concerts of Dr. Richter naturally took place, 
giving us again an opportunity of hearing the king among 





his fellows, with his superb interpretations of Wagner, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Dohnanyi’s Concerto, the com- 
poser at the instrument, and Edward Elgar’s orchestral 
variations were among the most attractive features of thes¢ 
concerts. The fact of this famous conductor taking up 
the baton of the Halle concerts has had an important effect 
upon music in the provinces; and while the conservative 
members of the Liverpool Philharmonic decry Richter 


and belaud Cowen, even in the face of their hostilities he 


has now succeeded in bringing them to a recognition of 


his magnificent and comprehensive art 


Two small orchestras have been organized during the 
past year, one by Mr. Newland-Smith and the other by 
Albert Fransella, for the purpose of giving the lighter 


forms of music, also for accompanying singers and instru 
mentalists, it being thought there would be a demand for 
orchestras of this kind in preference to the piano for the 
same purpose. Mottl has arranged most of the scenas, 
and many violin and piano concertos for a small orchestra, 
and there can be little doubt of 


although the support accorded this venture has not been 


eventual success, 


their 


what was hoped. 
choral works are but 
to 


is concerned 
indifferently performed. We have 
with those of Yorkshire, and the public here seems to take 
At the “Elijah” per- 
of va- 


So far as London 


no chorus compare 


little interest in music of this kind 


last autumn many hundreds seats were 
cant, nor was the Albert Hall nearly full for “The Mes- 
siah,” given the first day of the new year. The Queen’s Hall 
point that justifies its being 


At the last concert t hall 


formance 


Choir has never reached a 


regarded in a serious light. he 
was barely one-quarter full. 
The opera again was of no great importance 


novelty was that of De Lara’s “Messaline.” 


The only 
No 
worth mentioning appeared here for the first time 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company has virtually come to 
an end, though it continues to drag out a miserable exist 
ence by means of the principals consenting to forego their 


artist 


salaries until the chorus and orchestra be paid up to date 
The National Grand Opera Company, organized for the 
purpose of giving opera in English, failed for want of sup 
peras that have been successful 


port. Among the com 
is “The Belle of New York,” “The Greek Slave,” and 


finally “The Rose of Persia,’ now running at the Savoy. 
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The Organ Voluntary in the Church Service. 


HE Rev. 
Church, 

of the organ voluntary in the church service, and its proper 
place and significance. Dr. Duffield, who is thoroughly en 
rapport with all matters musical, besides being an organist 
himself, and frequently playing for Mr. Carl ab- 
sence, is fully competent to speak of the musical portion of 
He 
Prelude” being a par 

































































Dr. Howard Duffield, at the “Old First” 


last Sunday night, spoke of the importance 


in his 
at some length on the fact of the 
ot 


a preliminary 


a service dwelt 


the service, and not a composi- 


tion played as function. The Doctor then 


suggested that after the Benediction had been pronounced 


those who wished to greet him or engage in silent devotion 
should remain until the “Postlude” had been played, inas- 


much as he considered the rendition of this number to be a 


the 


congregation in the usual way 


part of service, and instead of serving to dismiss the 
it should instead inspire holy 
thoughts, and prepare one better for the cares of the world 
and t walks of life 

The larger part of the congregation remained seated un- 
til Mr. Carl had finished pl: Dr. Duffield left 


the pulpit many advanced to greet the clergyman, as is his 


1 
ai 





s to be encountered in tl 








1¢ 
and as 


aying 


usual custom. 








Dr. Duffield was for five seasons president of the Baton 
Club: is now, for the second vear. president of the Gamut 
Club, and has frequently delivered lectures upon musical 
topics. 

Pittsburg’s Enthusiasm Over Saville. 

Another noted concert by the Pittsburg Orchestra was given last 
evening in Carnegie Music Hall. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Victor Herbert and assisted by Mme. Frances Saville, so- 
prano, prima donna of the Grand Opera in Vienna, and regarded as 
ne of the most beautiful women on the operatic stage, was most 
er vable 

Madame Saville, one of the most brilliant singers heard in Pitts- 
burg for several years, has an indi f her own. Her rendi- 

n of the aria was matchless in its brilliancy and grace, while in 
the “Waltz from “Mirielle,”” by Gounod, the singer’s voice rippled 
wit! the utmost grace and flexibility.—Pittsburg Commercial 
Gazette, January 13 300. 

Mme. France Saville achieved a triumph. Her singing was an 
ur fied « ire Her art is so perfect and all the delightful 

t r er gift ave been so wonderfully brought out and 
broadened and de loped that to listen to her is an exquisite de- 
ight It is only e work f the masters that are worthy of such 
1 € She is gifted with rare expression and a keen appreciation 

f the artistic 

Une Voce Poco Fa Sa e sang beautifully and impressively 
As an encore she gave a | i of Cowan's. In the se 1 part she 

ing w charming naiveté Gounod’s Waltz Song and made a tre- 
endous hit when she responded to an imperative demand for an 
encore with Massenet’s “It Was a Dream.”—Pittsburg Times, Janu 
ar 3 1g00. 

Madame Saville ice has a great range and is full of sweetness. 
She is so thoroughly artistic that criticism of her work would be 

sinfully difficult As the rar soloist for the rchestra concerts 
few have been so well received.—Pittsburg Dispatch, January 13, 1900. 
Frances S le has a sweet, clear voice Her strong features are 
techn id phr g The Waltz fr *Mirielle,” by Gounod, a 
most enchanting nposition, was sung with enthusiasm, feeling 
and w lerful exec n 

As sec 1 er re and a most effe e climax, she sang “It 
Was Only a Dre t Cowan I liffered entire from her 

rmer sele ns, and there was a sweetness and expression about 
t at reached every corner of the vast hall.—Pittsburg Post, Janu- 
ary 13, 1900 
Fancuilli’s Band Engaged. 

Fanciulli’s Seventy-first Regiment Band has been en- 

gaged by the Manhattan Beach Company to furnish music 


during the summer season at the Manhattan Beach Hotel 
The contract was signed last Saturday. Fanciulli’s Band 
played in Central Park last summer and the summer be 
fore. Fanciulli was for five years the leader of the United 
States Marine Band in Washington. For many years be- 
fore he was with Gilmore’s Band. Fanciulli’s Band will 
be augmented for the summer engagement at Manhattan 
Beach, and the band’s repertory w be considerably en- 
larged. Many bands and orchestras competed for this 
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“ You are a master of the art of singing. and my advice to you is to 
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Louls Blumenberg, ‘Cellist. 


T *HE Nevada tour West and on the Pacific Coast is prov- 

ing to be one of the most successful of recent musical 
ventures. The houses are all crowded and sold out in ad- 
vance at high rates. There is no concert company with 
Nevada. Manager Young did not feel justified in risking 
salaries of many assisting artists and particularly the large 
expenses connected with first class travel for long distances. 
He therefore decided to place with Nevada one artist only 
and selected Louis Blumenberg, the noted ’cello virtuoso. 
His judgment seems to have been indorsed by the events 
for Nevada and Blumenberg are sufficient to draw the 
houses, repeat the concerts and please audiences and critics. 
Much has already been said of Nevada. A few reprints on 
the ’cellist’s performances are therefore in order. 

The San Francisco Town Talk of January 13 says: 


When I now reverse the order of the program distributed at the 

Nevada concert last Monday evening and give first place to Louis 
Blumenberg, the ’cellist, who appeared at the tail-end in the enu- 
meration of the participants, I do not mean to belittle the promi- 
nence of Emma Nevada. As the star of the company, she is by right 
entitled to the place of honor, nor is it my intention to question the 
good judgment of the management which compiled the list. My 
sole reason for thus revolutionizing the rules of traditional criticism 
is the fact that an artist comparatively unknown to our fastidious 
concert public, a young man who had barely half a dozen acquaint- 
ances in the auditorium, a soloist who did not figure prominently 
in the preliminary announcements, ingratiated himself with such 
spontaneity into the hearts of our music lovers that his two solos 
were rewarded with peremptory demands for encores, and with an 
applause the enthusiasm of which was assuredly sincere. The artist 
who is able to thus move an entire strange audience to unmistak- 
able manifestations of approval controls an influence the power of 
which cannot be questioned. These statements are not based upon 
a banal desire to fling praise upon the arena of public opinion, but 
upon solid facts, upon the expressions of those who witnessed the 
concert. And now let us see whether there was any justification for 
this exhibition of delight. There is no instrument used upon the 
concert stage to-day which appeals so much to our soul or harmon- 
izes so well with our emotional nature as the 'cello. From no other 
instrument can the artist obtain a more correct reflection of the 
human voice than from this very musical implement which so few 
ean coax to speak. It is because of this scarcity of ’cello virtuosi that 
Mr. Blumenberg is entitled to prominence and the critic is justified 
to drag him from the shadow of “assisting artist” into the sunlight 
of an important factor at a prominent concert. The first requisite 
of a ‘cello virtuosi is the production of a firm and mellow tone. 
This is the more difficult to obtain, because a ’cello naturally is en- 
dowed with a nasal sound which to eliminate entirely requires mir- 
aculous talent and the absence of which would rob the instrument of 
its very character. I do not at all agree with those critics who claim 
that Mr. Blumenberg has a small tone. It must always be remem- 
bered that a stage is not the best place upon which to play a single 
string instrument, and besides I am afraid that a “big tone’”’ is 
often overrated. I cannot imagine a larger tone than that of Mr. 
Blumenberg, and I have certainly heard the foremost ‘cellists. Be- 
sides, it is not so much the quantity as the quality which counts 
in ‘cello playing as well as in any other artistic accomplishment. 
If you want to judge a performer’s size or breadth of tone listen 
to his bass notes and I defy any musician to find fault with the bass 
tones of Mr. Blumenberg. Besides breadth, resonance and mellow- 
ness, this admirable executant exhibits a temperament and refine- 
ment of taste which were the main cause of the enthusiasm he 
treated. Harmonics and pianissimos are the pre-eminent difficulties 
of ‘cello playing. And it was in these very difficulties wherein Mr. 
Blumenberg was at his best. His temperament was particularly 
prominent in the “Hungarian Caprice,” by Dunkler. Its title in- 
fers that this composition proposes to picture a capricious tempera- 
ment. It is therefore necessary for the artist to point out the vari- 
ous moods depicted by the composer. Laughing and weeping, 
cheerfulness and vexation, happiness and sorrow, humor and pathos 
were easily recognized in the interpretation of Mr. Blumenberg. His 
shading was excellent. An artist who commands so many advan- 
tages figures prominently in his profession, and the just tribute 
should not be withheid from Mr. Blumenberg even if he does figure 
subordinately upon the program. It may be interesting to add that 
Mr. Blumenberg is the only American born ‘cellist who has gained 
prominence in artistic circles and who made a successful concert 
tour through Europe. 





Mr. Blumenberg was a happy surprise. We do not usually ex- 
pect too much of the small-typed musicians who support a concertiz- 
ing star. Mr. Blumenberg is easily one of the best ’cellists ever 
heard in San Francisco. He is not a passionate player and his tone 
is not big; but he knows his instrument and he knows his music. 
The 'cello is by nature the most musical of all instruments; it does 
not give out an absolutely unpleasant sound when you roll it down 
a flight of stairs. But it is only when a first-rate man is at the bow 
that “brilliant” music sounds well from it. Like the elephant, the 
*cello was intended for the slower things. Mr. Blumenberg is one 


music that composers persist in writing against the dignity of this 
instrument. Popper, the arch-fantastic of ‘cello writers, was repre- 
sented in the program by his “Spinning Wheel,” a breakneck tone 
picture, whose difficulties were devised with fiendish ingenuity. Mr. 
Blumenberg played the piece as Ysaye might have played it, with all 
the compact conveniences of a violin. Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” 
afforded him a beautiful exhibition of surging tone, and Saint- 
Saéns’ “La Cygne” brought out a lot of good musicianly feeling. 
Mr. Blumenberg is worthy of his star.—San Francisco Examiner, 
January 9, 1900. 





The ‘cellist, Mr. Blumenberg, is a virtuoso worth going a few 
miles to hear. His tone is somewhat miniature and his tempera- 
ment is not of the burning kind, but he is a musician of discrimi- 
nation and a splendid technician; indeed, one of the best ‘cellists 
who ever played here.—San Francisco News-Letter, January 13. 





Mr. Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, is a most capable artist. He played 
some very interesting numbers with a remarkably masterful style 
and great delicacy.—San Francisco Call, January 13. 

Regarding the Salt Lake concert the Herald of that city 
January 2 says: 

Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, completely captured the audience by 
his playing and was most enthusiastically received and recalled. 

The Nevada-Blumenberg concerts are now in progress in 
all the coast cities and will be given after the Southern 
California route has ben finished in Portland and the Ore- 
gon and Washington cities. 





People’s Choral Union Concert. 

This occurred last Wednesday evening at Lenox Lyceum, 
the participants being Miss Fanny M. Maass, soprano; Carl 
H. Engel, violinist ; Platon Brounoff, pianist and conductor ; 
Alfred Hallam, baritone; John F. Dillon, humorist, with 
F. W. Riesberg, accompanist; beside these, the People’s 
Male Chorus, some 100 strong, sang. 

Miss Maass sang with beautiful tone quality and distinct 
enunciation, and earned hearty applause. Hers is a most 
captivating personality. Mr. Engel played an encore, and 
Mr. Dillon pleased the people. Mr. Hallam got a rousing 
encore, and had to sing the English “Will o’ the Wisp” in 
response. 

Undoubtedly the feature of the concert, however, was the 
People’s Male Chorus, under M. Brounoff. They sang the 
“Tannhauser’s” Pilgrims’ Chorus with fire, great sweep and 
musical expression and with the infectious enthusiasm of 
their popular conductor. Later the delicacy and taste dis- 
played in their singing of Brahms’ “Lullaby” and Meyer 
Helmund’s “Marguerite” were much commented on. The 
Brahms went with beautiful shading. As encore they sang 
the character piece “Wot cher?” This society is evidently 
hard and steady rehearsal folk with hig aims, and in the 
course of time will take great prominence in New York’s 
musical life. 

Mr. Brounoff is to be congratulated on his success as both 
conductor and pianist, in the latter capacity getting a hearty 
encore. His singing touch and vigor won great applause. 
The arrangements for the evening were in the capable hands 

of Chairman James D. Gagan. 





Binghamton State Teachers. 

A meeting in the interest of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association was held in Binghamton on Tues- 
day, January 9. The meeting was called by W. H. Hoerr- 
ner, first vice-president for Broome County, who presided. 
The work of the association was discussed. An informal 
program of songs and piano music was given during the 
evening, those taking part being representative musicians. 
Among those participating were Mrs. L. M. Rice, Mrs. 
E. M. Terwilliger, Mrs. Fred White, Mrs. H. R. Holcomb, 
Miss Kate Fowler, Mrs. Squires and E. F. Hess. 

Mr. Hoerrner is undoubtedly the right man in the right 
place, his popularity extending to all circles; the fact that 
there were over one hundred present, mostly professional 
musicians, shows the interest taken, and augurs well for 
the Broome County attendance at the Saratoga meeting 
the coming June. Mr. Hoerrner is to be congratulated 
on the successful first meeting, and it is hoped this success 


OUR NEW HOME. 


St. James Building, Broadway and Twenty-sixth 
Street. 


BOUT the time this issue is circulated, Taz Mustcat 
Courter Company will open its new offices in the 

St. James Building, Broadway and Twenty-sixth street. 
A large office staff and equipment cannot change its 
home in an hour, but the work is going along steadily, 
and in a few days THe Musica Courter will be happy to 
welcome its patrons and friends to the largest music and 

music trade paper office in the world. 








Ernest Gamble’s Bookings. 


For the next fortnight Ernest Gamble’s engagements are 
as follows: Dayton, Ohio (Mozart Club), January 22; Ox- 
ford, Ohio, January 23; Dunville, Ill, January 25; Spring- 
field, Ill. (Choral Society), January 26; Taylorville, Ill. 
January 27; Mt. Pleasant, Ia. (Ladies’ Musicale), January 
29; Des Moines, Ia., January 30; Lincoln, Neb., Febru- 
ary 2. 

During February Mr. Gamble will visit Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas. This is his second tour of the South. 
His success continues, as will be seen from the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News, January 19: 

Nothing could have been more pleasing to the musical people 
than the varied repertory that Ernest Gamble rendered so artistically 
to the unusually large and appreciative audience that greeted him 
last evening. 

The beauty and richness of his voice are given free scope in his 
masterly interpretative powers 

Of the entire program, his greatest success was in a singularly 
pathetic song of Arthur Sommervell, “Once at the Angelus.” It was 
given with wonderful delicacy and tenderness and won a recall, the 
last verse being repeated. That Mr. Gamble should succeed so well 
in a song of this character shows that he has made good use of his 
mind in his studies, not relying upon the voice entirely, which, by 
reason of its size and quality, would be thought to be better (or 
almost entirely) adapted to songs of a robust character. 





Stilwell at Detroit and Toledo. 


Miss Stilwell was honored with a recall after her presentation of 
the “Mazurka Brillante’ (Liszt), when she gave Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song.” Her technic is firm and brilliant, and she plays 
with much warmth of temperament.—Detroit Evening News, Janu- 
ary 10, 1900. 





Miss Stilwell played with good taste and very fine execution. In 
two solo numbers she showed that she was a pianist of considerable 
power and fine technic.—Detroit Journal, January 10, 1900. 

Miss Stilwell played Chopin’s G minor Ballade, and in the per- 
formance the lady exhibited adequate digital dexterity and unex- 
pected power. She won encores.—Detroit Free Press, January 10, 
1900. 





Miss Margaret Stilwell, of New York, with her part of the pro- 
gram, added not a little to the success of the concert. She gave 
the following numbers in brilliant style: “Ballade,” G minor 
(Chopin), “Love Song” (Nevin) and “‘Mazurka Brillante’ (Liszt).— 
Toledo Commercial, January 11, 1900 

The Eurydice Club, at its first public concert last night, was as- 
sisted by two extremely capable artists, one of whom was Miss Stil- 
well, pianist, of New York.—Toledo Bee, January 11, 1900. 





McLewee and Beardsley. 

Mrs. Mathilde Hallam McLewee, the contralto, and Mrs. 
William E. Beardsley, pianist, added much to the success 
of the private concert given at Dyker Hill Club House, 
Brooklyn, last week. The former sang superbly Merca- 
dante’s “S’estinto;” she was in glorious voice, and had to 
sing an encore, Nevin’s “That We Two Were Maying.” 
Mrs. Beardsley played the Eighth Hungarian Rhapsodie 
with verve and brilliance, and later a brace of solos, with 
such success that she received an insistent encore. While 
there were other interesting features at this affair, they do 
not, however, call for special comment. F. W. Riesberg 
played the accompaniments for Mrs. McLewee 











of the few artists who can render acceptably the frilled and fretted 
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THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 24 RuE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
January |, 1900. 


It is not to be wondered at if some Paris 
items appear rather late this month. What 
with the quantity of items to be mentioned, 
all equally worthy of attention, and the fact 
that editions were doubled up during Christ- 
mas, the only wonder is that so much of a 
foreign nature gets pressed into the tremen- 
dous burden of musical activity in the States. 

There is no possibility of giving place to all 
the varied musical interest of Paris in a home 
paper. It means a regular French supplement 
to “The Musical Courier.”’ 








“I PHIGENIE EN TAURIDE”—(Continued. ) 


HE opera consists of four acts. The first is in the 
holy wood of Tauride, showing the doors of the tem 

ple of Diana, where Iphigénie is high priestess; second 
the hall inside the temple, in which the foreigners are 


usually put to death; third, Iphigénie at home, and fourth, 
altar and the 


the inside of the temple again, the victims 


within it. 
The instrumental introduction represents the appearance 
of Iphigénie and her priestesses, calm, dignified and gr 


Ta 


cious first. Then come signs of an approaching storm 
which, growing in force and violence, ends in rain and 
hail, after which it dies away again after the manner of 
storms. 

After the manner of policemen, when the crime is done 
and priests when the trouble is past, Iphigénie begins to 
pray for protection as the storm ceases 

With the usual religious tendency which we are called 


so many times to remark in priests and priestesses, she 
prays that the lightning may to strike wicked 
people, but that as for her and her priestesses they are 


be sent 


simply innocence personified, and should not be harmed 
The other priestesses echo the generous cry in chorus, 
and Iphigénie then asks that in case the place where they 
are is dangerous, that the temple may be moved away to 
one of greater security. The priestesses again insist upon 
their innocence, which, in fact, no one doubted in the least, 
and an instrumental interlude follows 

After this interlude, in which a movement of the storm 
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returns with violence and dies again, Iphigénie begins to 
show qualms of conscience for the bloody work in which 
she is engaged—namely, the slaughter of all the foreign- 
ers who come into the country. She prays that less blood 
may be shed, that the barbarous custom may cease. She 
calls it “holy barbarous how people 
may come to believe that anything is right, if only it be 


work,” showing 
said to be right by influence 

Here is the danger of listening to 
Its day is almost past, but enough of it 


“influence” which si- 
lences thought 
still exists to be harmful 
Out of the final chorus 
rises a wail of dispair from 
of 


to 


reiteration by the priestesses 
Iphigénie, who discloses a 
misfortune. Setting aside the efforts of 


thoughts, she relates a_ terrible 


presentment 
the women turn her 
dream she has had, in which her father’s palace has been 
set on fire, her father put to death by her mother, who in 
turn has been killed by her brother Orestes, while, in addi 
tion, she has slain, or attempted to slay, her brother 

A chorus of “Oh, what a horrible dream” comes from the 
women at this, and Iphigénie continues, possessed by the 


terror of having slain her brother, upon whom she de- 
pended to liberate her in some unknown way from the life 
which to her has become odious. The implores the gods 


to deliver her from the people and the occupation she has 
The 


echo this prayer in chorus. 


grown to detest priestesses, soprani and contralti 
Evidently they do not enjoy 
it any more than she does 

At the close of this, the first scene, Thoas, the high priest 
or King of Tauride, comes in to interview the young high 
priestess 

It seems that he, too, is prey to most distressing pre- 
He 


s her as the gods favored interpreter to 
She tells him that 


monitions and consequent terror announces them to 
Iphigénie and beg 
make those gods stop tormenting him 
she is only too tired of weeping on her own account and 
that heaven and the gods have ceased to listen to her 

He tells her it 
bloodshed; that the gods want more blood 
shed it The old 


(which, indeed, 
without Gluck) 


is not tears that move the heavens, but 


and she must 


man continues with a remarkable bass 


solo he could never have accomplished 
to describe his frightful imaginings and to 
urge her assuaging of them 


II! 
gods 
th e 
hungry wolves before fresh meat their 
The 
delight that 
blood 
the 


A vigorous chorus of Scythians brings in Scene 
The 


They see strangers landing in 


and the announcement that comfort is coming 
are becoming appeased 
like 
ceasing 
their 


country, and 


growlings are generous Scythians con 


foreigners should 
be poured 


all be 


tinue to assert the 


just 
the 


come in time and that should now 


out for general amnesty of and at 


country 
peace 


Iphigénie is, as may be imagined, shocked at the news, 


and thinks of the part she will have to perform in the 
reception of the strangers 

One of the Scythians announces that things are even 
better than anyone could have expected—that the 
strangers are young Greeks! They have been ship- 
wrecked the shores and have done their utmost not to 
ve taken by the inhabitants, but are forced finally to give 
themsclves up. He tells how that one ot them seems to be 
the prey of remorse and calls constantly on death to 
deliver him. 

\ chorus unites in joy at the thought of “fresh blood.” 
Iphigénie calls her work “saintly but rather cruel,” and 


the old priest chimes in that for his part he had better get 
out of the way, as there may be some “saintly mysteries” 
attending the affair, at which he had better not be present. 


He then turns to “the people” and tells them to shout 


the news to heaven that the gods are going to have a 
feast 
The song of the people is worthy of the barbarous 


tutelage 
They say that blood must be spilled to expiate their 
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Sl 


these victims into their hands 


knife 


sac red 


crimes, that God has sent 


on purpose as this expiation, that the which shall be 


used and the hand which raises it are and they 


shall be equal to the oly lavo! 


pray that their gratitude 
they have received! 


As even an audience begins to feel the stress of circum- 


stance at this point, a ballet is introduced to raise their 
spirits a little. Three pages of lovely music are given to 
the task. A colloquy follows, in which the cowardly Thoas 
bullies the young Greeks to show his official authority 
before “running off” to leave the more difficult task to— 
a woman 

The chorus takes up the refrain of joy, and the curtain 
falls on the first act 

In the second act the two young Greek prisoners Orestes 
and his friend Pylades are in the hall of the temple where 
the sacred altar is erected, and on which by and by they 
shall die 


Pylades rallies Orestes, asking him what matters death to 





heroes, and further, are they not together Orestes de 
plore s his fate, weeps and blames fate for his unl appiness 
He recalls the murder of his mother, and now comes the 
death of his friend through his leading. He calls the god 
the authors of these crimes, and prays the | an end 
to him as speedily as possible to justify themselves 

(The logic in these things is to be admired!) 

Here follows one of the most beautiful and \ d” of 
all the utterances of the opera, a few disjointed sentences 
expressing the very essence of loyalty, friendship 1 de 
votion on the part of Pylades 

He thanks in advance the stroke that fa n both at 
once. The rigor of fate is lifted since it mal ‘ fall 
together. Death to him is a favor, since the tombeau cov 
ers both. The lines, rhythmic and touching, are repeated 

** * 

It must be said here that the flow of mus the poetry 
alone is enough to inspire music in this « pos n. One 
has but to compare this libretto to that of “Pr 1 to 
feel that the creation of anything like such uniform, beau 
tiful and impressive music in the latter w po é 

Music does not marry subjects. It marries the relation 
»f subject or feeling in rhythmic poetry 

Never will we have the real, moving, st g power in 
music until this idea of writing after rocky blank verse 
and lame, jumping, crippled prose shall p 

Rhythm and rhythm and again rhythm is the alcol of 
musk There may be harmony without rhythm, there Ly 
even be melody. There never can be 1 ec. | 1y 
alone, nor harmony tortured by genuity n never pro 
duce the alcohol 

*“* * 

In the next scene, the second, a 1 s f tl or 
announces to the prisoners that they must be sey ed 

Pylades returns that no death could hu ke at Ser 
tence 

The minister says it is not his doing; he obeys the voice 
of his superiors, and the culpr ire PD fu ed 

Urestes passes through a frightful r tf g. ac 
knowledging the justice of the gods toward ind | 
wretchedness for his friend’s disaster. Worn out with the 
strain of his feelings he falls unconscious 

As he lies unconscious a pantomime ballet of furies is 
performed about him, which accentuates the horror of the 
circumstances A chorus invoking sufficient cri to 
avenge the murder of a mother is sung at the close of the 
ballet 
Orestes writhes as in torment, and they tell hin it 
has not yet commenced. He calls for pity They t 
he will have none, and with these horrors united, le ng to 
a crisis, the fourth scene closes 

* * * 
It is a good thing that Christ came to put an end this 
idea of material vengeance. It pity tha 
little uw ston lhe 


ituality of his message is as yet so 
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time is coming when our descendants will look back on 
which we live with the same sickening horror 
that we now look back on the conditions herein described. 


this age in 


ee os 

Scene five of the second act opens the doors of the cham- 
ber of horrors and lets Iphigénie enter. At Orestes ex- 
clamation of astonishment, she returns that he may hate 
her, but if he knew how she felt he would pity. 

He examines her and demands how ever one 
such as she happens to be in such a place. She orders his 
She asks whence he comes and why he 
She asks news of Aga- 


features, 


irons taken off 
He tells her his country. 
memnon, Weeping, he tells her of Agamemnon’s death 
hand of his wife, Clytemnestre, and the vengeance 
act by his own hand, which by the gods’ command 


sighs 


the 
the 


has taken place 


by 
of 


In a touching recitative Iphigénie asks the gods to do 
what they will with her, that they can now accomplish 
nothing worse. A chorus of women follows in the same 


Iphigénie continues in a dramatic solo, saying that 
> country has no more a king and she no 
more iat all is fallen and destroyed, and she 
calls on the women to sing the misfortune. The chorus re- 
nds calls for the funeral cap that the 


strain 
her unfortunate 
her 


parents; tl 


In recitative she 


sp¢ 
“cold honors” due may be fittingly rendered. 

After a page of instrumentation the ceremony begins by 
the chorus, followed by another page of instrumentation, 


when Iphigénie calls her brother to be witness of her grief. 
Her and the second act 


closes upon 


then joined to the chorus, 
the leaving the stage singing their 


song is 
women all 
mournful chant 

In the third act the scene is the apartment of Iphigénie. 
H« re 


ble tenderness 


priestess expresses the unaccount- 
espe- 


in recitative the 


which she feels toward the victims, 


(She does not yet know that he is her 


a 


11 


of them 


Claliy one 
brother.) She dwells further on this obsession in a plain- 
tive solo which follows 

In scene three the two prisoners are allowed to see 

ch other. In a trio she announces that she has made 
up her mind to allow one of them to live, and a contest 
follows between the friends as to which it shall be. This 
sublime contest of friendship, indeed, is kept up through 
three marvelous scenes, until by force of his pleading 
Orestes condemned. Pylades is promised freedom on 
condition that he carries a letter from Iphigénie safely to 
Greece and gives it into the hands of Electra, her sister. 

Scene seven is a solo by Pylades alone, in which he vows 
not only to get to Greece and deliver the letter, but to 
eturn armed to save Orestes from the hands of the sacred 


This is the end of act three 


Act four represents the interior of the temple of Diana 
with the statue and altar of sacrifice in view. Iphigénie 
xpresses the weakness of heart and nature before her 


dreadful duty. Then suddenly falling on her knees be- 
fore the altar she makes her last appeal to the gods. 

Here she does what many a brave and valiant woman 
had done before her, does to-day, and wil! continue to do 
or ome time yet 

Weary of the strife of her better nature, with the damn- 
ble, implacable circumstances about her, she prays that 
lll the humanity might be taken out of her heart, that the 


woman might be changed to that of the savage 
apepeiny and kindliness might 


gentleness, 


be changed to inhuman ferocity! 


x*~ * * 


f us women have passed through just such 


a crisis as this, when to tune ourselves in accord with op- 
escape 
devastating cyclones are 
since we have learned 
» an influence higher than that of human 


pressing around seemed the only 


these 


ank progress, 


in our world, 


becoming less Irequent 


ive t¢ 


* * . 


many another, the cyclone was not 


vulsion of { feeling back to self 


ly devastating, for a re 


returns, and she finds it a “crime abominable” to take life. 
While a pray to the struggle going on within her a hymn 
to the goddess Diana is heard, praying that the smoke of 
the victim’s body and the incense burning about him may 
reach her saintship’s nostrils, and that while licking her 
holy lips over the joy of blood spilled, she may be tempted, 
in her excess of good humor, to shake down a few bless- 
ings upon the heads of her devoted and willing servants 
here below! Fair exchange being no robbery, &c. 
Iphigénie, always drawing back trembling, fearful and 
hopeful of escape of some kind, is presented with the 
sacred knife by a priestess, when (as by some occult in- 
tuition forced by the horror of the situation) brother and 
and fall into each other’s arms, 
their knees, according to 


sister discover each other 
while the women fall upon 
habit. 

Orestes is astonished that Iphigénie can feel kindly to- 
ward him, in spite of the crime he has committed. She 
tells him not to intrude that thought upon the only happi- 
ness she has known for years! 

= 


What a score nature will have to settle with thought- 


lessness, creed and tradition, when scores come to be 
settled! 
* * * 
While in the midst of their first joy and surprise, a 


Greek woman rushes in and warns Iphigénie that the old 
Dago Thoas has discovered the flight of one of the pris- 


oners (Pylades, whom she sent on with the letter), and 
that he is tearing toward the temple like a madman, and 
woe to them all! 

The priestesses call on the gods to succor them. Iphi- 


génie tells them that Orestes, being of the blood of the 
gods, as son of Agamemnon the king, the gods are bound 
to succor him. 

At this Thoas rushes in in a fury, accusing Iphigénie of 
being traitress, infidel, &c. He tells her that if she does 
not hurry up and finish the other victim there is no tell- 
ing what may not happen to them all. 

* * + 


Which means that no matter about her character being 
“infidel, traitor, &c.,” result of that dis- 
position in regard to harm coming to them which is the 


deceitful, it is the 


crime! 


And this is exactly the teaching everywhere to-day. 
Mary gets scolded if by carelessness she break an expen- 
sive cup or saucer. If by the same carelessness she let 


a tin cup fall no attention is paid to it. John gets a worse 
whipping for stealing a dollar than for taking a nickel 


A wife’s deceitful action, if turned to the good of the hus- 


band, is lauded and praised or passed over. When it is 
turned in favor of another there is a mortal row. 
Results, results, results, everywhere made the basis of 


estimation, whereas the only logical basis of estimation is 
the character back of its activity. 


-_ * * 


Thoas, being a religious leader, never thought of those 
things at all, so he orders Iphigénie to be seized and put 
in irons, and the inquisition pots to be put over the fire in 
which to cook her. 

Instead of seizing one of the chalice cups and using it 
with skill against the dear old man’s forehead, or falling 
upon and strangling him to death, the brother and sister 
fall upon their knees, declaring who they are and implor- 
ing pity. 

They had not yet read Shakespeare, who said that one 
might as well appeal to a dog who bayed the moon as to 
a person who did not have the natural impulses of kind- 
ness and consideration. 

So they prayed to the old priest at first from pure habit. 
Suddenly changing their attitude, they rise and 
defy him. Iphigénie commands the guards to protect 
their king (Orestes) and the women to aid in his defense. 
They hustle Orestes behind the altar, where the guards 
think they dare not come, and in the midst of the mélée, a 


however, 
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great noise is heard outside the gates, and Pylades and an 
army of Greek soldiers rush to the rescue. 

Pylades, strong in native manhood, fears nobody, priest 
or no priest, church or no church, altar or no altar. Right 
and justice, truth, devotion and humanity are his guides 
to action. He instantly cuts old Thoas’ head off, and tells 
the rest to cease their nonsense, every one of them, or he 
will serve them the same way 

True to the cowardly nature of a mob, the entire crowd 
(church, military and domestic) falls on its knees before 
the new leader, and joins in a chorus with Iphigénie to the 
effect that the whole odious and murderous set of Diana- 
ites may be exterminated from the face of the earth, that 
Pylades may be the instrument of vengeance to avenge 
all their wrongs, that the brother Orestes may be at once 
made King of Greece, and that Iphigénie may be restored 
to her dear home and country! 

They all forget (in parenthesis) that it was by home and 
country, father, mother, priestess and king that she was 
ever sent over to Tauride when she was made the tool of 
the church to slaughter all foreigners who came into the 
country. People so soon forget true causes in glamor of 
new events! 

At the sound of this liberating chorus of free thought 
going up to her domains in place of incense and blood, 
Dame Diana decides upon a coup d'état. 

With the usual agility of defeated wrong, she turns a 
complete somersault, physical and moral. One, 
three, and, dressed in her favorite cloud of gray, 
dess of the hunt appears on both feet in the midst of the 
noisy company. 

Seeing her power broken, the astucious goddess decides 
that the wiser part is to fall in with the power that is, and 
this she does with acrobatic desinvolture worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. 

“Hold on!” she cries to the Scythians, with a resem- 
blance of her old authority (counting on the habit of the 
people to obey); “hold on there! statues 
and images into the hands of the Greeks. You have pro- 
faned my altars and made bad use of your sacred privi- 
leges (just as though she had not ordered everything from 
the storm down). I will take care of my dear Orestes! 
Mycenia is waiting for her king! She shall 
As for my sweet Iphigénie, she shall be returned to her 
beloved and astonished country!” 

Having delivered which hypocritical 
giving the 


two, 
the god- 


Give my idols, 


have him! 


augury, without 
people too much time to dwell upon it, presto! 
three, two, one, and with a truly goddish back somersault 
into her gray cloud, she turns and disappears out of sight 
Hereupon a grand chorus of peace, deliverance, thanks- 
giving for “oracles accomplished,” &c., up, filling 
the place and, gradually growing grander and grander, 
draws the final curtain down upon the dramatic story of 
“Iphigénie en Tauride.” 


rises 


* *+ * 


It will be remarked that the latter part of the drama is 
altered from the legend as recorded last week. No doubt, 
through dread of the impression a full-blown 
priestess turn tail to her creed, her faith and her goddess, 
and running off with two nice young men, instead of cut- 
ting off their heads FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Concerts Discontinued. 

Alfred Doria, manager of the series of Education Cham- 
ber Music concerts at the New York College of Music, an- 
nounces their discontinuance for the Max Lieb 
ling and Hans Kronold find their professional engagements 
so numerous that they cannot play in these concerts for 
some time. 

It is Mr. Doria’s purpose to resume them later in the 
season. They have proved very instructive to the attentive 
audiences which have attended them. The tenth concert of 
the series took place last Tuesday night, 
composed exclusively of Scandinavian music was Prese nted. 
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in a Persian Garden. 
PaRIs, December 30, 1899, 
Here with a Loaf of Bread Beneath the Bough, 
A flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Seside me singing in the Wilderness, 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


Indeed, the Idols I have loved so long, 

Have done my credit in Men's Eyes much wrong; 
Have drowned my Honor in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my Reputation ior a Song. 


Ah, Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to Bits—and then 
Remold it nearer to the Heart's Desire. 
~RUuBAIYAT. 
HE characteristic object of poetry distinguishing it 
from prose is to leave you in a muddle, 

The more it leaves you in a muddle the more it impresses 
you. As the congregation said of the man who preached 
to them in Latin—they felt then they were getting the 
worth of their money! 

But this muddle must be of a kind to make you keep 
thinking about it and trying to extricate the tangle 
When aiter much reflection and considerable guessing 
you conclude that it means something which you have 
oiten tried to mean, then it 1s nice poetry to you—that ts, 
you like it. When, in addition, this discovery in any way, 
shape or manner tends to make you better, higher, more 
different in a beneficial way, then it is good poetry, as is 
anything which helps you. When, further, it carries with 
shapely rhythms and graceful imagery a sense of mental 
delight, almost intoxication, then it is really good and 
beautiful poetry. 

When, still further, the poet is a clairvoyant, gifted with 
the power to see clearly into the future, there to gather 
ideas, thoughts, philosophies and truths of which the 
present does not yet dream, then the poetry is immortal 

This last is the divine element, that which distinguishes 
talent from genius and intelligence from inspiration 

The province of poetry is to deal with ideals, not facts: 
to invoke the imagination, not the reason; to suggest, not 
to tell or explain, and to treat with spirit, not matter. 


* * * 


“The Rubaiyat” was written by an astronomer in 
Persia. It is poetry in the sense that it leaves you in a 
muddle, not only as to the subject itself, but as to whether 
the writer was not himself in a muddle as to what he meant, 
thought or saw when he wrote it 

rhe subject is “life,” our relation to. it, and what we 
think of it 
of taste in the mind as when from the midst of a compli- 


Ihe general burden of it leaves the same sort 


cated discussion one yawns out: 
“Oh! well, what’ s the use; it will be all the same in a 





hundred years! 

We have all heard that phrase and we all know the effect 
that it produces. It is like throwing water on a sullen 
fire. It closes argument, does away with effort, dampens 
spirit, clouds hope and separates the company effectively 
and unconsciously 

No one was ever made better, truer, happier or stronger 
by hearing that it would be all the same in a hundred 
years. 

Apart from other things, and there are others, the 
‘Rubaiyat” is full of this sort of discouraging negation 
For instance: 

We do not know where we are coming from or where 
we are going to or what we are here for. We have no 
guidance, no leading, no object and no compensation. If 
anyone tells us so he is mistaken, and you are mistaken 
for listening to him. Wise and learned men are not 
exactly fools, but you may spend you life with them and 
studying from them, and all you know at the end is that 
you come out knowing just as much and no more than 
when you went in. 

All you ever know or can no is that you “come in like 
water and go out like wind.” 
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In addition, everything is all wrong; pleasure is pre- 


vented and happiness impossible, and if we in our finite 
feebleness only had the say so and the making over of 
things ‘“we’’ could arrange it to periection. 

Meantime when in trouble, “crouching and crawling un- 
der this inverted bowl that shuts us in,” it is utterly useless 
to lift the trembling nands and cry to lt, for “It” is just 
as helpless and as badly off as we are! 

(To begin with our attitude on earth is not “crouching 
and crawling” nor are we “shut in” by any “inverted bowl.” 
We are princes and kings in our own right, proud and 
strong and upright in our own individuality, part of the 
original light and source of life and being, and facing eter 
nal and infinite possibility and development. ) 

This vein, which runs strongly through the poem, is not 
concentraied and invariable enough to be pessimism nor 
bitter enough to be cynicism. It is a reverie of negations, 
disturbed nuw and again by flashes of wakeful lucidity. 

For instance, balls thrown from the hand (billiards, golf 
&c.) do not know whence they came, whence going or what 
for. It is not their business, for the player, 

“He knows. He knows’ 

(and He is here complimented with both capitals and under 
line). 

Again, it is all folly, this fear hell or hope of heaven, 
for both hell and heaven are found in self. (That is right.) 

Again he weaves in a pretty little mystical strain by as 
cribing to inanimate objects the possibility of a previous 
personality 

Thus in walking upon grass he wonders if it may not be 
some tender heart he treads upon. When he sees workmen 
pounding clay he teels like calling out to them, “Stop be 
and who knows but that each 


” 


leaguring that poor face 
crocus blown may have been sweet lips, &c 

Love? Love is treated in a peculiar sort of way. It is 
included in the “scheme,” but somehow—well, here is one 
person who would not have been content with the love 
making of Omar Khayyam. There is nothing in it—no life 
His mind was not on the matter evidently. The above open 
ing reference is the only one in the entire work that indi 
cates a possible condition of love mind, but it was dropped 
immediately and not resumed. No, love was not the genius 
of the Rubaiyat’s master. 

The worst feature of the work, and one which neutral- 
izes any points of better opposite tendency, is one which 


insists upon the bottle, the cup ws grape, and so forth, as 
the all-resort of the ennuied or vanquished soul. Thus: 

I have tried learning, study, wisdom, conscience, &c 
Give me my good Bottle and good-bye to Reason! All the 
rest I don’t know, but this I do, when I am “full” I am at 
least happy. What is the use of denying yourself. You 
don’t know that you will have that for which you sacrifice, 
but you do know you have the loss and pity of the denial! 
Yesterday is dead, To-Morrow is not here. What have you 
but To-Day, &« 


tle. Bottle, cup, grape. A sort of “Eat and drink to-day for 


over and over and over. Grape, cup, bot 


to-morrow you die” philosophy which helps none and noth 


ing and may hurt and hinder much 


This is not a plea for temperance or a chide to drinkers 
By no means. But there is drinking and drinking, there are 
drinkers and drinkers lo make drinking, &c., attractive 
it must be taken for love of it, not as a resort to fly to from 
other ilis 

A woman does not want her husband coming home to 
her because all the otl 


» go with difficulty out of her presence. A woman 


ver places are shut up. She wants 


him t 


does not care for a man’s turning to her when weary of his 
wife either. He must come because he cannot keep away— 
wife or no wife 

A man who abandons himself to life’s pleasures from a 
passionate instinct for them may not be in the most valu 
able life career possible, but he at least carries sympathy 
with him. Mr. Khayyam did not fly to it from instinct, as 
if he really loved it, but trudged along into it to try it as he 


had done many other things, and to drown dissatisfaction 


Season 1899-1900. 
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Thomas Moore was the boy who knew how to love the 
wine, the cup, the lip as they should be, if at all Phe 
astronomer was a blasé old cuss, who advo ated oblivion, 
with one eye on God, one on nature, one on science, one 
on art, one on love, one on mysticism, and the other, un- 


der protest, on his bottle 


" " 1 . } , rh 
rhe latter not only gives the less in pleasure, but works 


the most harm in influence, and this is the shadow on the 


Rubaiyat.’ 


At the same time the poem is full of graceful imagery, 
apt symbols, ideal and mystic suggestion and harmonious 
rhythm. In fact, that it has exceptional qualities is proven 
by the fact that it is on the tapis to-day after centuries 

FANNIE | AR 1H 


(Te be continued.) 


Chicago Welcomes Ruegger, the Swiss 'Cellist. 








Miss Elsa Ruegger, the d g ed y g Sw € 
list, has been repeating the b nt record i ade in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia in t cit f the 
middle West, where she is now f ga s of rtant 
engagements. January 5 and 6 she played with the ¢ go 
Symphony Orchestra, and the rare¢ d beautiful gif rf 
this musicianly young artist are acknowledged by the press 
of that city as follows 

Miss Elsa Ruegger a y g Sw a t. is the first woman 
ce t wi nas er ed tir | 4 
symphony concert ar dec e ex 
art s before the public She « r ke i 
certo by Edouard La Miss Ruegge i 
without hesitat t < esse it was 
r nly and en) c 2 ne is firm 
an accurate as to | ‘ ‘ 

Miss Ruege j ‘ r f x ease Her 
technic clean and ample . 
es ainly in its poetica r ( ® J ( yon 

The dec ry pa re “ er Ruegg s ira 
matic nte ar r q er ed y 
and gracefully Miss R gg r 4 r 
ce that Ss esp ally 2 » t 
t < ne s ge r ‘ f 2 
t n Miss Ruegger’s She r 
r na t $s pure nd a rate t 4 z ( g 
Chronicle, January 6, 190 

Miss Elsa Ruegger playe La I her 
adr ble opportunit for r A fte € 

alls she gave an encore s« g r c ‘ w 
at r ad sympa ] | i 
re c nica c c c 4 ‘ x A c ‘ 4 
a ae 
Mis Elsa Ruegge " ess a n intellig e 
‘ ‘ g king 
ntere ng M R 
t > c “ 4 a 

pathetic quality a ays ples g ( Z Daily N 1 
ary JOO. 

Her tone is ample, f f Te : e is 
4 eq . } 

I he r d f 
~ S Ww ‘ na j 
( go Recor Ja x 
Lawton on the Larynx. 

The second of the lectures on “Voice” by W um H 
Lawton occurred last week, Tuesday, and 1 arg 
ence of the previous week was augmented on 
singers generally realizing tha mat as some very 
precious knowledge at mmand 

Mr. Lawton went into detail as to the wrong and the 
right use of the larynx, or rnix ; ny pe ‘ 
wrongly pronounce it—and these are the very folk who 
misuse it. By his ow1 ghly eloped co | of 
all-important adjunct of right singing, Mr. Lawt 
plified much which was novel to hearers, and prove S 
right to the autograph indorsement f 1 / ed 
by Jean de Reszke Last night he lectured or \ Reg 
isters,”” and next Tues eve g ct Articu 
lating Organs.” Those interested, ar é re 
cordially invited to attend Tuesday evening, January it 
his studios, 108 West Forty-s nd str 
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Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 
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PTHE OPERA. 
eS Ee 
N Monday “Die Walkire” was performed with Eames 
O as Sieglinde; Van Dyck, Siegmund ; Nordica, Brunn- 
hilde; Van Rooy, Wotan, and Pringle, Hunding. 

On Wednesday “Faust” was sung by Calvé, Saleza, Plan- 
gon and Scotti. 

Friday was again devoted to “Aida,” with Eames, Al- 
varez, Scotti, Plangon and Mantelli. 

“Lohengrin” was represented at the Saturday matinee 
with Van Dyck as Lohengrin, Edouard de Reszké as the 
King; Bertram, Telramund; Nordica, Elsa, and Schu- 
mann-Heink, Ortrude. 

The Saturday night’s performance was devoted to Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” with Zélie de Lussan as Nedda, 
Scotti as Tonio and Salignac as Canio. ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ was also sung, with Calvé as Santuzza, and Dippel, 
Mantelli and Campanari in the other roles. 


Hamlin at Utica. 


Mr. Hamlin is one of the leading concert and oratorio tenors of 


this country, and his numbers last evening were listened to with 
much pleasure. He was heard to best advantage perhaps in the se- 
lection “To Mary.’ After his last number an encore was demanded 


and accorded.—Utica Observer, January 13, 1900. 

Mr. Hamlin has a very resonant voice, penetrating in quality. 
Most of the selections he sang were difficult, and he sang them in a 
manner very creditable and eliciting hearty applause. His love 
songs were particularly good, among the best being the Strauss 
selections. His selection “To Mary’ was one of the best of the 


evening.—Utica Press, January 13, 1900. 


Mr. Hamlin has a fine tenor voice, strong and cultivated, and he 
was heard to great advantage. His selections were encored.—Utica 


Herald, January 13, 1900. 


George Hamlin is a tenor singer of more than usual ability. He 


has a voice of high range and excellent quality. His portion of the 
program was exacting, but he met its severe demands.—Utica 
Evening Dispatch, January 13, 1900. 





Grace Preston in ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ 

Miss Grace Preston, whose rich, musical contralto voice 
and superior art have won merited success at each of her 
New York appearances this season, deepened the markedly 
favorable impression she has made by her singing in “The 
Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, with the New York Oratorio 
Society, December 29 and 30. Of her performance then the 
papers spoke as follows: 

Miss Grace Preston has a fine contralto voice and sings with much 
expression. “He Was Despised"’ was most feelingly given by her.— 


New York Herald, December 30, 1899. 


Miss Preston has an excellent voice and sang with great intelli- 
gence.—New York Press, December 31, 1899. 





Miss Preston a young singer, with a fine, rich contralto. Her 
° 
singing was itelligent always and impressive in “He Was 
Despised.”"—Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle, December 30, 1899. 
Miss, Preston possesses that real contralto quality that is mellow 
and ricl New York Evening Journal, January 2, 1900. 


Etta Miller Orchard, Soprano. 

Some time ago inquiry came to the Choir Journal, of Bos- 
ton, as to some personal sketch concerning Mrs. Orchard, 
when they printed the following: ‘““Mrs. Orchard, soprano 
of the Marble Collegiate Church, of Fifth avenue and Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York, is said to be unsurpassed in this 
country as a church singer. She is a beautiful and win- 
some woman. She studied under Signor Filoteo Greco, and 
attained prominence in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
West Fifty-seventh street, and after leaving there sang in 
the First Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn. Some time 
ago she went to the Marble Collegiate, which has become 
famous for superior music. Her preference is for oratorio 
work, and she sings much in concert as well.” 


Lamonde at Leipsic. 
LEIPsic, Jenuary 18, 1900. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
~ REDERIC LAMONDE immense success Beethoven re- 
cital to-night. KRANICH. 








Jackson’s Chicago Triumph. 


Of the veritable triumph that was accorded Leonora Jack- 
son in Chicago when she played with the Symphony Or- 
chestra in that city last week, Friday and Saturday, the 
press speaks as follows: 

Miss Jackson has talent and temperament, has received the best 
of training and has evidently studied hard and profited by it to 
the utmost. 

Her tone was firm and clear, her bowing notably free and grace- 
ful, and her interpretation of a beautiful musical conception thor- 
oughly satisfying. The finale was more difficylt, but here again she 
showed herself adequate to its demands, playing with great spirit 
and charm. 

Miss Jackson received an ovation at the close of the concerto, 
among the flowers sent her being a great bunch of American Beau- 
ties, tied with the national colors. An encore was demanded, and she 
gave Ernst’s “Airs Hongroise,” bringing out the melodies with great 
feeling and beautiful effect.—Chicago Inter Ocean, January 20, 1900. 

Her number was the formidable Brahms Concerto, which de- 
mands not only a great technic, but maturity of conception. She 
played it with a sense of command of its many difficuities, which she 
surmounted with facility, good, true tone, a finished style and an 
unusual technic. 

She plays accurately and at times brilliantly. Ernst’s “Hungarian 
Melodies” she played expressively, intelligently and with a fine dis- 
pay of technical skill.—Chicago Record, January 20, 1900. 

There are a breadth and comprehension in her playing that speak 
well of her mentality, while her tone is so clear and true, her technic 
so fine that all things seem possible for her in the years to come. 
Her enthusiasm lends a certain vigor to her music, which has the 
aspect of brilliance, and she is clever in shading. 

To quiet the demands for an encore, Miss Jackson played most 
beautifully some Hungarian melodies, which displayed her emo- 
tional powers to better advantage than the Brahms work, with its 
technical difficulties. Her appearance was the triumph expected 
and her position assured among American musical geniuses.—Chi- 
cago Daily News, January 20, 1900. 





Miss Jackson produces a tone broad and sonorous, plays brilliant 
passages evenly and with clarity, but shows her command of her in- 
strument best in her shading and phrasing. Her bowing is strong 
and even, her stopping is particularly accurate and her playing of 
harmonies is superior. 

Miss Jackson was particularly effective with the allegro giacoso 
movement of the Brahms concerto she plays. This was given with 
grace and lightness. In the adagio the sustained melodic effects 
were well brought out. The end of the concerto brought a storm of 
applause from every part of the big house, and Miss Jackson 
responded with Ernst’s ‘“‘Hungarian Melodies,” a delightful number 
that was pleasingly rendered.—Chicago Chronicle, January 20, 1900. 





Not only has Miss Jackson a pure and penetrating tone, but a 
splendid technical command of her instrument as well. The Brahms 
Concerto, op. 77, is immensely difficult, and is a tax upon the powers 
of older and more mature performers. Despite this fact, the work 
was played in musicianly style and with a confidence and authority 
which are not often met with in one whose career may be said to have 
just begun.—Chicago Times-Herald, January 20, 1goo. 

It may be said at once that Miss Jackson scored an immediate 
popular or personal triumph. Her playing is marked with many 
features which are deserving of commendation, and her performance 
was in many ways interesting, and may arouse high anticipations as 
to her future artistic career. Her tone is powerful and generally ex- 
pressive, and her technic is exceptionally well developed and accurate. 
She plays, moreover, with noticeable snap and vigor, which lend a 
certain brilliance to her performance.—Chicago Tribune, January 20, 
1900, 





Kaltenborn Orchestra at Gould's. 


The most important musicale of the season is an- 
nounced for February 10, to be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gould, at their Fifth avenue residence, in honor of 
the return of the Count and Countess de Castellane, for 
which Mme. Emma Eames, Signor Scotti and the Kalten- 
born Orchestra, Franz Kaltenborn conductor, have been 
engaged. Mr. Kaltenborn will probably have the envy of 
all of the local conductors, as such an appearance means 
much for him 1 and his orchestra. 





Last Paderewski Recital. 


HE last Paderewski recital drew a large audience to 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon. As predicted in 
THe Musica Courier after his first appearance, this mag- 
netic Pole would achieve a popular success. In his own 
province Paderewski is master. His touch is golden, and 
he plays with exalted sentimentality. Bach, Beethoven and 
Schumann he Chopin-izes. But Chopin he interprets poet- 
ically and with a happy tonal discrimination. Saturday the 
Bach Chromatic Fugue, the last Sonata of Beethoven—a 
stalking horse of all the Leschetizky pupils—Schumann’s F 
sharp minor Sonata, the F major Ballade, A flat Prelude, 
two studies in D and G flat, the B flat minor Mazurka, the 
Berceuse and the A flat Valse, op. 34, No. 1, of Chopin, 
with a concert study of Liszt and the Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody made up a long program. There was the usual 
enthusiasm at the close and the usual encores, Paderewski 
was expected to play at the Waldorf-Astoria yesterday af- 
ternoon with the Adamowski Quartet. 


Two Recitals by Mark Hambourg. 


Mark Hambourg, the eminent young Russian pianist, will 
give two recitals at Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoons of 
January 25 and January 31 at 3 o’clock. 

Young Hambourg has created a profound sensation 
wherever he has appeared in this country. He has aroused 
a sound and merited enthusiasm in his audiences, and has 
been freely granted credit for phenomenal mastery over his 
instrument. His first program, to-morrow (Thursday, Jan- 





uary 25), will be: 


Prelude and Fugue, A minor.........+..ee00. esvwessundsetes Bach- Liszt 
POMtsiGhs, GP. Boccccvcccccevesccccesssccescsoesvesoeteesoues .-Schumann 
EGGEEERG coc csccce cocccrccvccescoccevccesocesocccovesecesesoecons Chopin 
BD Bac cvcricnvscesenseoucepecusoveuesgeeesseesinonqiees Chopin 
Ee ES PE, GUA Di cc ctccvsdcreseccccteccséscvecsoesteus Chopin 
Intermezzo in OCtaves.......cscsccsceccecees PPPTTTTTT Titi Ty Leschetizky 
CHORSOM TIS. oc ccscccoscccccseseccseopecovccoescsoseoss Tschaikowsky 
Walther’s Preislied, from Meistersinger...............++. Wagner-Schitt 
NINE isccnsccnccecescresyes seusesbesvesonstebccsscconeens Rubinstein 
Vales BMMEMERs< cccvicccccesssdcseccscevccetesedoeecescoss Rubinstein 


PROGRAM FOR SECOND RECITAL, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 31. 





SO, A SE Bs Dy ee ine Fa cievncntzscoscvcceesosscnscces Beethoven 
Allegro. Scherzo. Minuetto. Presto con fuoco. 
Fantaisie, C major, op. 15 (The Wanderer)..............++++ Schuberth 
tt eis cncccadcedtvinscssvcdetoesensocens .-..- Schumann 
PERUEROOWERTOR cccvcscesvesccoscsecveccesescoescocces +e+--- Schumann 
ET MIN iccnnentstimetvoetantibeheescendeeaubeenesesotines Chopin 
DINED  dncksenveréeace TTTITITITITTTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT Tee Chopin 
PS OR PO FOGG ccc c ccc vccnessssceccces Ondvescoessvosces Rubinstein 
BOE sc cccovssivecescoctocnencosecécosecsussoedcovensses Leschetizky 
WEEE dcmwepevenccavescoosenteepiesdeveoenasebeots geesees Hambourg 


Rhapsodie, No. 





Hadden-Alexander. 


The musicales at her studio, Carnegie Hall, are a source 
of much pleasure to an ever-widening clientéle of Mrs. 
Alexander's. At the one last Wednesday evening Mr. 
Brockway played his new suite for piano, just published, 
dedicated to Dr. Mason. The Romanze is considered by 
many the best thing he has done. It is of interest to 
know that it bore no dedication, but that Dr. Mason was 
so charmed by the Romanze that he wrote Mr. Brockway 
it seemed too bad not to give someone the pleasure of its 
dedication, and that he would deem it an honor to have 
his name on the title page. Miss Elsa von Moltke, the 
violinist, played a Romanze by Svendsen, and a Mr. 
Grant, an English basso, pupils of Agramonte, sang some 
songs. Harry Briggs, pupil of Mrs. Alexander, played a 
Solfeggietto by Bach, Romanze by Schumann, and Mac- 
Dowell Prelude. Charles Russell, ’cello, and Mr. Sonna- 
kolb, pianist, played, and Arthur Alexander sang “The 
Dying Warrior” by Spicker, “Bedouin Love Song” 
(Schnecker) and Nevin’s “Rosary.” 

Mrs. Alexander herself played a group of modern piano 
pieces, among them an Etude by Backer Grondahl, a 
Swedish woman who is coming to the fore. Miss Louie 
Boyd, of Decatur, IIl., also participated, singing a much- 
applauded solo. 
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PITTSBURG, January 20, 1900 
7 HI y sure vay < de 4 ustice to a Padere vski 
recital is to note the pr m and quit 
I Sy honique p. 13 Schumann 
Sonata, I nor | (Ap] nata Beet en 
Serenade, Hark Hark! tl Lark S yert-Lisz 
Erlking S ert-Lisz 
Ba A flat j ( I 
N e, D flat t N ( pin 
Two Etude p N ur 3 ( pin 
\ flat D 4 pin 
. a I 
\ r \ flat p. 4 ( pir 
l \ ma Paderewsk 
\ < lan leb einn S lausig 
I Hongt e, N Liszt 
I ething ne ‘ icia rganized 
deve ped Pittsburg he I Cit } ( \ 
! é h its rolling ind factories, whicl nee 
rompted the express that it resembled “Hades wit! 
e lid off’; Pittsburg. where e citizens are scarcely 
‘ dw knowing ‘ f e between an orchestr 
ne b ( ri tal themse r Ne ‘ Y or} ‘ th 
irp endering « ‘ t the nast for th 
ti o1 the residents M t However i 
W ) be att nd w ut regard 
e degree of succes h be the port f the 
Pittsburg Or } tra s Easte re the ere tact 
g re 2 ed ft o make appt e is 
( or C4 re or fi< nd pr de I he 
par the members reof , he manager 
' tl gua 








Hlerb t n wi é band n nit tter 1 briet 
e at tl ead ip ga egatior woot 
( brass and strings t terpret r ther ASS1¢ 
But he ‘ \ Herbert has in hin 
g ot symphony ductor e¢ W eve ually 
e musical world to viedge him as such He 
is gl 1 k-to-it-ive-ness t if | possess¢ the 
equisite qualities to satisiactorily upy the post here 
‘ nv } uuld be d d simply bi 1 
( d the leadership 11 ry band 
\ll the Pittsburg Orchestra asks ts r show and just 
onsideration They are bound to suffer by comparisor 
with older and more thoroughly uined organizations, and 
doubtless do not expect to meet with unalloyed prais¢ 
but if they play well, show evidences intelliger cor 
scientious rehearsing, and demonstrate that they have 
made reasonable progress for the length of time they have 
been under Mr. Herbert's dire they should receive 
credit for just that much and no more New York will 
probably make due allowances for the Pittsburg players 
and grant them such encouragement as they deserve 


Che eleventh evening concert of the season by the Pitts 





burg Orchestra was given in C Music Hall on 

Friday, January 19. The program given was 

Syn ny, E minor, No. 5, op. 64 I'schaikowsky 

Concerto, D minor, op. 31 (for n and hestra) Vieuxtemps 

Mephisto Waltz (D'Apres Lenau) Liszt 

Violin solo, Gipsy Airs, op. 2 Sarasate 
(With orchestra.) 


Mr Kunits 


von 


Vorspic Die Meistersinger Wagener 
In Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in E minor the strings 
played unusually well, and in fact the entire orchestra ap 
It is, how 


peared to be on their mettle to do their best 


ever, too often the case that the heaviest and longest num 


ber is allowed to absorb the interest of the players to the 
exclusion of the balance of the program, and when they 
have finished the symphony they seem to fee! that the even 


S practically over, and 


ng’s work | manifest a disp silion & 














go through the remaining selections w ess strict care 
and attention [he Prelude to Wagner s Die Meiste 
singer’ was not as well presented as 1 should have beet 
It won't do for tl nductor to allow the playe 
ip in this fashion 
\fter ie 5 Sy l y 
iudience sh ipy ‘ 
ong and hea the keen appre 
n whicl re and ore ‘ 
gently evide e orchestra 
erts Pittsburger ure learning to discr ate betwee 
difficult piec factorily given and anothe re simp 
es | j ¢ 
r ( o! rt | a ! \ y a 
ip This w clear de nstrated by the approbatio 
. h greeted the proc t of the E mi »ymp 
ntraste¢ wit he d vledg¢ ent corded 
other number 
lig Ki ently ted Pitts 
irger wt pe it tl week chest 
nceer N g artis uld have wished t i? ( 
uttering i And he earnec to For nearly half 
n hour he unfolded to the inte steners the beauties l 
difficulties of \ xtemp’s Conce n D minor, displaying 
g d. earnest study. We cannot say 
oO 1 | sf f this pop ung tuos fir 
sician, yet a total stranger, D vho has since won recog 
nition from the ‘st hard skinned critics, and gathered 
bout h st of wv imiring friend It is needl 
dd t M K ! ed ence r¢ 
fused to be put off w lest bows of acknowledgm« 
: _ 
He hac play 
Myron E. B é t en ecent acquired t 
I P yyter ( e his firs publ ippeat 
K ts Qu t att Hotel Scl 
| sda ‘ g. Ja y 15 He was we received, and 
MacDowell proved t 
ts tl pi n wh preceded hin 
‘ . I 
\t ‘ i tal of season the Kunits Quartet 
it] oh grade of excellence wl M 
k . ster of the Pittsburg Orches 
et up dard and industriously drilled te 
york of S te I sé il number W r d 
eceived nd r hers ! r uarte i Te¢ grate! 
r the he y g ! ev are g g lo« 
ircles 
\ commendablk ove hat ot Prot. Charl Davis 
Carter lirector of Conservatory of Music: \ 
nnouncing eries of free educati recitals ye give 
n Pittsburg ¢ egie Library | advanced pupils 
the conservatory, assisted by members of the faculty The 
first recital scheduled for Thursday evening. the 25tl 
th the f ving progran 
( , ‘ P 
‘ 
. r \ { 
Etude. G f No. s ( 
Miss Mathilde Reinecke 
I \ M H. H. A 
My Lassi« Mr H. H 
H Swee Moonlight ‘ 
Swing Sone I 
Chorus 
\ ( t N 8 Ss 
I Kaltwasser 
Old He r erg le 
( \. Kr er 
S ‘ ( : 
Miss Jose ne Nea 
Rond Capr Mende 
Miss Reinecke 
M x Mendels 


M 
tude. ¢ I Ne ( 1 
Miss Elizabeth C. McNally 
The Daffodils King H 
[The Maybe and the Flowers Me s 
Chorus 

Mackenzie Gordon, ten¢ will be the soloist at nex 
week’s orchestra concert when the following progran 


will be presented: 


Prelude, Choral 


Mignor Ambr [ 


Gordon 


fron 


Mr 


Romanza, Ah non creda, 








and Fugue Bac 1'Albert 
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Dame \ Suppe 
Longsd G re, having just returned 
red and succes concert tour throughout 
} t} et ; } e tl f 7 . Saad 
be t ost at the 454th tree organ recital 
Ha Allegheny, Saturday afternoon Phe 
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FOR MIDDLE STATES. * 


522-523 Fine Arts Building, 
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program arranged by City Organist H. P. Ecker is as fol- 





lows: 

Organ, March, Aux Flambeaw............ccccccccceseccsssscecccs Clark 
Cemam, Lave, front Kerkess.ccccccccccccescccccsccscsstessseeds Handei 
Organ, Sous les bois (In the Woods).............sseececeveee Guilmant 
Organ, Overture, La Belle Galatea..........ccccccccerecccecsces Suppe 
Soprano solo, Asthore Sarid seeaiheeiia .-.. Trotére 

Mrs. Helen Logsdon Gilmore 
Organ, Scete frei LOCUS FIR, 2... cccccssvccccccccccscvcessess Wagner 
Elsa Entering tHe Cathedral 
Organ, Spanish Dance . Moszkowski 
Organ, La Caravane... . Eilenberg 
Recitation .......... hap deiaewnbtewenewwsaekevenee vaca 
Miss Amy Shaffer 

Organ, Descriptive Tone Picture, Little Snow White.......... Bendel 


Forgive (new) 
Helen Logsdon Gilmore 


solo, Can I 
Mrs 
Postludium in G 


Soprano 


. Bossi 


ARTHUR WELLS. 


Organ, 


Paul Dufault. 


Paul Dufault, the young French tenor, is one of the busy 
) & 
gers in New York, and is doing excellent work this 


Sil 


season. He has the entrée into many of the homes of New 
York’s society people, and has many musicales and private 
He has a sympa- 


In all, a 


drawing room engagements on his list 

thetic voice which has both power and sweetness. 

most refined and artistic singer 

3oston, Springfield, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; 

and @as one of the 


He has been singing in Montreal, 
Mass.; Worcester, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Woonsocket, R. I., 
soloists for the ‘“Elijah’’ at the Ocean Grove féstival. Last 
week he sang with the Arnold String Sextet, and last Sat- 
a great impression at the Yule Tide 


urday night made 


dinner at the Lotos Club, where he is always a favorite 


He will sing again in Worcester, Mass., for the Oratorio 
Society on February 2, Princeton, N. J., February 12; 
Marlboro, Mass., February 14, and in Flushing, L. I., Feb 
ruary 20 


Below are some recent criticisms of Mr. Dufault’s work: 





Paul Dufault was in good voice and his fine nging won him the 
r of a tripte reca New York MusiIcat Courter 
Pat Dufault is at sing soloist, and his magnificent tenor 
vork ( nod’s operatic air, “Lend Me Your Aid,’ roused the 
sudience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. It was the best performance 
f writer remembers hearing, vigorous, manly and dramatic, 
but free from exaggeration.—Worcester Spy 
I Dufault is in arming voice and sang the aria, “Champs 
Patern f Mehul, whic brought him a tremendous encore 
I n ¢ be 
I D 1 fine teno ce well managed in Fauré’s “Ave 
le ny friends for him. His performance as the sen 
f e evenin Springfield Republican 
s Dufault sang rmingly. His voice is a fresh, pure tenor, 
dering or e robust, and very pleasant Phe festival chorus has 
g many inferior tenor Worcester Gazette 
Dufauit is the possessor of an exceptionally fine voice, which 
r nd fills the wverflowing. He sang with a spirit 
1 ca I and carried the audience with him, so 
1 ged g many encores.—Worcester Telegram 
Duf a e fa ¢ He certain is a marvelou 
I Pres 
\ i € prepare ear a remarkable tenor in Mr 
D 1¢ t his behalf. His voice is 





enunciation is perfect 


Kate Chittenden’s New Choir. 





I juartet choir at Calvary Baptist Church was dis 
ed last May, leaving Miss Kate S. Chittenden as or- 
ganist and Judson Bushnell as precentor. At Christmas 
Miss Chittenden organized a chorus of twenty voices from 
e vocal students of the Metropolitan College of Music 
ind a few members from the congregation, with the result 
hat a choir of unusual purity of tone is now delighting the 
hurch Miss Lois Joyce is solo contralto, and for the 


enings they have engaged Theodore Martin, a young 


inadian tenor, who possesses an exceptionally fine voice 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Churcn 

Company were performed: 

The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest.......... Horatio W. Parker 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, January 15... ..Glasgow Scotland 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, January 16 Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, January 17........... Greenock, Scotland 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, January 





The Sweetest Flower That Blows..............sseeeee5 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, January 20.........Manchester, England 
Gondoliers—A Day in Vemice..............seeeeeeeeeee Ethelbert Nevin 


r 





Z 


ottingham, England 
Seed Elgin, England 
éteVsctewes Inverness, Scotland 

jcpuets Banff, Scotland 


Mile. Janotha, January 17.. 

Mile. Janotha, January 18.... 
Mile. Janotha, January 19... 
Mile 


Janotha, January 20.... 


iaartpen hh inns eines Damrosch 
ae Damrosch 
Halifax, Canada 


Dy TOR i scectccyseccccciersegecs 


Mandalay ‘ : 
January 11 


Weta: BEMia; FAR 80.6 ccc vccccvevessceene 
Picst. Dove ROGGE se <cciescccccesccscrsscsesvevess .. Damrosch 
2 ee ‘ Damrosch 
George Hamlin, January 15...... Chicago, Ill 
The Sweetest Flower That Blows... , eT i Se 
Miss Susan Strong, January 16 . Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mon Desir. ~ ; Ethelbert Nevin 
J. H. McKinley, January 17 . .Littleton, N. H 
J. H. McKinley, January 19 Boston, Mass 
Intermezzo from Ballet Suite H. K. Hadley 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York city 


H. K. Hadley, January 16 
Go Hold White Roses inn . ‘ L. Denza 
Richard Byron Overstreet, January 18. New York city 
4 Rose Fable.......... ; or ‘ - C. B. Hawley 
Miss Genevieve Bradley, January 9 Brooklyn 
Miss Olive Moore, January 18 New York city 
A Day in Venice, Piano Suite. .Ethelbert Nevin 
Miss Clara Manville, January 18 l'remont, Neb 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest Horatio W. Parker 
Travers Walker, January New York city 


. DeKoven 
..David Davis 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Recessional ‘ 
Like as a Father Pitieth His Children 
National Eisteddfod, January 1 


Mrs. Smock-Boice. 

Mrs. Henry Smock-Boice, who has been very success- 
ful as a teacher of the voice, has taken a studio at 138 
Fifth avenue for the afternoons of Monday and Thursday 
Her pupils are in demand for concert and church work, 
and many of them are holding good solo positions in 


churches of importance, as the following will show: Miss 


Bertha Van Nuise Willis, soprano, Congregational 
Church, Plainfield, N. J.; John L. La Roche, tenor, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J.: Miss 
Susan S. Boice, soprano, in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J Miss Carolyn C. At Lee, so- 
prano, First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J.; Miss 
illian Eschmann, soprano, in a Brooklyn church; Miss 


L 
i M 


avenue, 


UCIE Boice, soprano, St. James’ M. E. Church, Madi 
New York: Harry Smock, bass, Second Re 
Church, and W. C. Smock, First 
Presbyterian Church, New Brunswick, N. J 


Bogan, bass, Catholic church, Harrison, N. J., and E. V 


son 
- } 
lormed bass, 


Charles 


Kent, tenor, Livingston Avenue Baptist Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J 
Dannreuther Quartet. 
Recently this standard organization played at Man- 
chester, Vt., Rochester and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 


from a mass of laudatory newspaper comment we cull the 
apended, apropos of their visit to Vassar College: 
eleventh visit of the quartet to Vassar since 1888 


A Haydn 


rhat this is the 


is a sufficient evidence of their popularity at the college. 


Quartet was played gracefully and brilliantly, the difficult spicato 
bowing of the last movement being particularly clear, sprightly and 
effective. To the third number on the program the quartet added a 
graceful Gavotte by Bach. This was followed by a Serenade, which 


» charmed the audience that the quartet was obliged to repeat it 








The Kaltenborn Orchestra in Society. 


RANZ KALTENBORN’S latest triumph has been 
in the “smart” set of this city, to which he made his 
as conductor at Mr. 1ooth Musical 

Morning, on December 28, with Emma Eames and Sig 

nor Campanari 

lowed him here as elsewhere, which resulted in the sec 
the 


bow Bagby’s 


as soloists. His customary success fol 
ond appearance of his orchestra, on January 8, at 
next Bagby morning. 

His work created such enthusiasm that “Franz Kalten 
born and his orchestra” is the announcement out for next 
Monday, the last of Mr. Bagby’s musicales of this season, 
and also for George Gould’s musicale, February 10 

Not only has his orchestra been so popular at these func 
tions, but the Kaltenborn String Quartet has played on 
thus Mr 
out of eight Bagby programs 
Kaltenborn’s popularity, as it 


two occasions Kaltenborn’s name figures on five 
This speaks volumes for 
is the the 


tory of these musicales that the same 


his 


ap 


first time in 


attraction has 
peared more than once in a season 

The orchestra is doing remarkably fine work, and afte 
its coming season of spring and summer concerts nightly 
at St. Nicholas Garden, it will be 


to compete with 


an organization difficult 


1 


It is composed largely young, but ex 


perienced and competent players, and the enthusiasm of 
W orthy 


passing notice were the violin solos, in 


youth is evident in all its work of more than 
the string numbers 
on the above mentioned occasions, which were played with 
exquisite taste and finish by the concertmaster, Carl Hugo 
and 


Engel, who is rapidly coming to the front whose 


popularity increases with each appearance 


It will be noticed that Wagner figures extensively on 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s programs, he having made specialty 
of these works, for which he has gained considerable com 
mendation, being the closest follower of the late Anton 


Seidl of any of our conductors. His performance of “Die 
Prelude, Wetan’s Farewell and Magic Fire 


Scene, last Monday could not be excelled 


Meistersinger” 


Mrs. Snelling’s Song Recital. 
RS. GRENVILLE SNELLING gave 
on Monday afternoon at Mendelssoht 
first 


a song recital 
Hiall, at which 
she was assisted by Georges Longy, the oboe player o! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Joseph Pizzarello at the 
at the organ 


piano and Henry B. Taylor 


The educational value of the program was great, and 
those who remained until the close must have been im 
pressed with Mrs. Snelling’s versatility and linguistic as 
well as musical ability. Mrs. Snelling’s voice is a sweet 


and bird-like soprano. Her delivery is delightiully nat 
ural 

Mrs. Snelling’s first number was an aria of the old It 
ian school, from Baldassare, Galuppi's “Adriano.” She 
next sang two songs in English, “The Roses Are Dead” 
and “Nymphs and Shepherds,” by Purcell Then she 


gave a group of French songs by Faure, and these were 


followed by a French song, “I] m’Aime, Il m’Aime,” by 
Maillart, in which the singer displayed her excellent 
French pronunciation and her intelligence as an inter 


preter 
Three German songs, by Christian Sinding Wie Glanzt 
Mond,” 


were sung in German that was pure and 


der helle Mir Glanzen die Augen” and a cradle 


song correct as 
Mrs. Snelling’s French. 

Before singing a group of three old French songs Mrs 
Snelling took off her gloves, and addressing the audience, 


she explained very prettily the meaning of each, and accom 


panied her singing by graceful gestures. The first of this 
group, “Par un Matin,” was popular in the days of Louis 
XVI., and the other two were folksongs, as popular in the 


French provinces to-day as they were many years ago 


Mr. Longy proved a master of his instrument. He played 


a composition by Colin and a group of short pieces by 
Barthe 

The recital was closed with Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” to 
which organ and oboe obligatos were played. Mr. Piz 


zarello’s piano accompanying was artistic and gratifying 





ind a musicianly style After the many vears of fine music The chief number was, however, the Rheinberger Quartet in E flat, 
Calvary Church, the suspension of the choir was a trial in which Mrs. Dannreuther proved herself an artist of the highest 
e congregation; but the present combination is prov order, possessing a fine touch and highly developed technic, which, OR SALE—Violoncello; genuine Nicolaus Amati; rare 
added to her perfect sympathy with the other artists, was the ‘ 7 ~ . 
rea success t it is expected that t solo : specimen. L. U. Hoffmann, 157 East Seventy-ninth 
ng reat a sucee tha expected that the on means of contributing in no small degree to the pleasure of the 4 ‘ ad ’ 
lar vill again be introduced in addition to the chorus. evening —The Vassar Miscellany. street, New York. 





MADELINE 


SCHILLER 


= 


272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK. 


-Concert Pianist. 








MME. FLORENZA... 


D’ARONA, 


20 Rue Clement [arot, 
PARIS. 


Voices placed and developed tone 
tone 


Repertoire—Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. 
Stage Practice. Engagements 
secured. 
Special Teacher’s Course with 
iploma. 
Reduced steamer rates for Ameri- 
can pupils. 


Reasonable Board Secured. 
Home comforts and protection. 





Castie Square Opera. 


“A Basso Porto.’ 


HEN the Sonzogno competition in Milan awarded 
the first prize to Mascagni for his “Cavalleria Rus 
it was the inauguration of the popularity of that 
composer. The second prize went to Nicola Spinelli for 
the work called “A Basso Porto,” 
the first time in the United States at the 
by the Castle Square Opera Company on Monday night 


ticana,” 


which was played for 
American Theatre 


A study of the score and a careful investigation of the 
conclude that the 
Milan. The dra- 
matic action is much more powerful, the form of the work 
than 


ot us to 


performance might lead some 


situation should have been reversed in 


varied in 


of 


is broader, and the musical scheme more 
fund 
this 


Cavalleria Rusticana. There is a thematical 


material, and Spinelli appears to us in work as an- 


other of the many marvelous musicians of young Italy 
It difficult to make 


such 


is a matter selection from among 


men Leoncavallo, Giordano, Puccini and others 


as 


who have thrown their weight into the direction of con 


densed dramatic opera, but there is no question that 





instrumental color, 


musical expression, 


Spinelli, in his score writing, in his in 


his abilty to adapt the situation to the 





in his remarkable facility in instrumentaton, and in his 
novel rhythms, stands out formidably as a man whose 
work must be approached with respect 

Had Romualdo Sapio, the conductor on the occasion 
been perm ted to enlarge his orchestra and to have more 
strings, and better strings, we would have had a more 
g geous 1 color But the fact cannot be disputed 
that he is the best man that ever sat in the chair of the 


American Theatre. It is due to Mr. Sapio that much of 


the beauty of the opera was brought forth clearly and that 


its equilibrium was maintained 


Selma Kronold as Marie rose to unusual heights as a 
dramatic singer and gave an excellent idea of the char 
acter. She and Mr. Pruette as Cicillo carried the work 
through. Miss Carrington sang the daughter Sesella, and 
Harry Davies the Luigino. There was a very effective 
horus, for the opera was not performed for the first time 
here on Monday @ight, having been tried in other cities 
before this 

Nobody in the Grau Opera Company at the Metropolitan 
could have done the work that Mr. Pruette did. Grau has 
not a man in his company that could do it, and yet the 
performance at the American costs $1 75 cents and some 
times 50 cents a seat, while at the Metropolitan it is a $5 
bill to hear stale operas sung by stale artists and over 
advertised stars 

Mr. Grau will not sive us a new work because he cannot 
ret these stars to study new works The only one wl 
ever studied new works was Jean de Reszké, and had it 
not been for him we should not have had in this country 
Le Cid” or “Werther We get no new works at the 
Metropolitan because besides the infliction of the Star 
monopoly, it is opposed to new works. The $5 aggrega 


‘ ] 
Was a grea dk il 


Porto.” 


and there 


of “A Basso 


tion has no time for rehearsals 





of rehearsing in the p 

Rehearsing is against the rules of the Metropolitan; new 
scenery, which is necessary the production of new 
operas, is also against the rules of the Metropolitar lhey 
sometimes claim novelties by putting some sta ito old 
operas who have never before appeared in those operas 
like assigning to Emma Eames the role of Aida for the 
purpose of showing her new gowns. As Mr. Huneker 
said when she sang, ‘“‘Icicles hung on the ceiling and ther 


and calling it 


The idea of 


show her ga 


skating on the Nile 
\ida” to 


at 35 


was putting 


Eames into wns 
“grand opera a seat for an evening in cold storage 
acogl 
the 
style that at 
an effort to be 
like Kronold 


and with the proper surroundings 


hen for $1, and even for 


“A Basso 


produced in a 


so cents Je can hear suc 


Americ 


least 





W 


an opera as Porto,” at an Theatre 


sung and 


mble 


indicates 


an 


ense desire and Mw th good 


voices and a woman conscientious, artisti 


and effect 
yr one-fifth of the price 
in place of old, stale repertory by stale singers 


Ive Just in 


agine fe to hear something modern 


There was a good deal of talk in the audience, and many 
beauties of the score were lost on iccount, but it 

the same at the Metropolitan. The introductions of Act TT 

and Act ITl the 

audience, but they are 

It might be said that comparisons are odious, but they 

CLARENCE EDDY, {oci8r 

9% TOUR 
ORGAN CONCERTS. 
Pacific Coast, January 2) to February 20 


Western States in March. Eastern States in April 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 
589 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, or The Royalton, NEW YORK. 


“What Constitutes Good Music.” 


By MARTIN A. GEMUNDER. 
-—-Price 75 Cents. 


that 


were missed by the greater portion of 


ilways missed at the Metropolitan 


TRANS 
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old has force 


said it 


that 
foc yl. 


That 
W hoever 


maxim no any 
no matter who it 


Our whole lives 


are not. 1S 


an 


longer. was a 


was, or he was foolish when he said it 


are conducted on comparative standards. Everything is 


relative; there nothing absolute, consequently com 


1s 
parisons are necessary and really essential, and that is the 
make a comparison between the high salary 


reason w¢ 


stale operas at the Metropolitan and the popular price 
entertainments at the American 


rhe sketch of “A 


libretto having been written by Checci: 


following is a Basso Porto,” the 


“At the Lower Harbor” is considered another example 
of that modern Italian school to which we owe 
“La Bohéme.”’ 


“Cavalleria 
and The book is 
The story is simple in outline, and 


Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” 
by Eugene Checchi 
depicts the love of a mother for her children in counter 
poise with the love of a woman for the lover of her youth 
the two strongest and most enduring of all passions. The 
scenes of the opera are laid in Naples; the period is that 
rhe first act shows an open market 
rhe 


lowest class of Neapolitans 


of the early sixties 
second the interior of an inn 
The third 
is only eight minutes in duration, shows a mar 
H. Ritter 
iking scenes, and the costumes are pic 
appropriate. Edward P 
Clarence West will direct an augmented 


place near the quays 
frequented by the 
act, which 
ket place on the evening of the same day. C 
furnished two str 


turesque and Temple supervised 
the production 
orchestra 

The alternating cast for “At the Lower Harbor” has been 
follows Maria, Kronold Mary 
Linck; Sesella, Mary Carrington; Luigino, Harry Davies 
Cicillo, William G. Stewart and William Pruette; 
Frank Belcher, and Pichillo, Herman Brand 

The “Magic Melody” 


Lambert 


arranged as Selma and 


Pascale 


of Misses 


Roberts, Casavant 


will enlist the services 


Morgan, Quinlan and Messrs 


and Moulan 


Joseph B. Zellman. 
Zellman, 


has been congratulated upon the excellence of the con 


Joseph B director of the Cantata Singing S« 


ciety 
cert which took place Thursday evening, January 11. The 
society was assisted by the Mollenhauer Conservatory Or 


instrumentalists, under the baton 


Edward Mollenhauer was 


numbering forty 


of William F. T ’, 


chestfra 


Mollenhauer 


the solo violinist. Mr. Zellman did some excellent singing 
Mr. Zellman has been engaged to sing in a concert in Car 
negie Lyceum February 12. He will also sing at the meet 
ing of the Gamut Club Saturday, January 27 
Dannreuther Quartet January 25. 
The well-known coterie of artists led by Gustav Dann 
reuther give their next quartet evening to-morrow (Thurs 


day) evening, at Sherry’s, with the soloistic assistance of 
Frederic H rd, of the West, vocalist He is said 
have made much success both there and abroad, and the 
ther Iper at the ncert will be Felix Fox, pianist, of 
Boston, who will play the piano part in the Quintet, op. 34 
F minor, by Brahms. A Haydn and a Dvorak quartet w 
constitute the remaining numbers of the program 
Miss Ethel Altemus. 

Miss Altemus, who was received enthusiastically in Lon 

don last season, when she played at a recital, is spoken of 


as a cultured musician who plays with exquisite grace and 


understanding 


Miss Altemus is pupil of Mr. Breitner, who playing 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York last 
week evoked so uch favorable comment from the 


critics 


Kaltenborn Quartet Concerts. 

[he three annual subscription concerts by this organiza 
tion are announced for February 7, March 7 and March 28 
at Mendelssohn Hall, 8:15 P. M 
be Miss Katharine Isabel 
Beebe, pianist (pupil of Paul Tidden), and Ward Stephens 


The assisting artists will 
Pelton, contralto; Miss Caroline 


pianist 


William M. Semnacher's Pupils 


William M. Semnacher, director of the National Insti 
tute of Music, announces a students’ concert, to be given 
Thursday evening, February 8, in Carnegie Chamber Mu 
sic Hall An interesting program will be presented 


Tickets for this concert may be had by applying to Mr 


Semnacher at the institute, 179 East Sixty-fourth street 


System Steno-Phonetic 


May Florence Smith, who has been lecturing success- 
fully on her unique system for reading music, System 
Steno-Phonetic (original musical stenography), has re- 
turned to her studio, 489 Fifth avenue, Depew Building 
Receiving on Tuesdays and Fridays, after 4 o’clock | 
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Concert by Columbia Students. 


HE Philharmonic Society 
a concert in Mendessohn Hall last Thursday evening 


of Columbia University, gave 


and according to the critics of the daily papers the orches 


tra, although reinforced by a half dozen professionals, 
played no better than other amateurs. One of the musik 
critics declared Critical comment cannot of course con 
cern itself seriously with the doings of a band of amateurs 


York does want amateur orchestras 


Now New 


rhere are already too many untrained amateurs with an 


Quite true 


themselves to be 


exaggerated “bump” of vanity who forces 
heard when there is no provocation 

The great name of Columbia University should not b« 
used to push an orchestra of amateurs 

There are in New York several orchestras composed ol 
professionals, men Who must support their families, and if 
there is a sincere desire on the part of Columbia students 
to advance the musical culture of New York they can find 
many opportunities to be generous and at the same tim 
consistent 

Gustav Hinrichs should be engaged in better business 
than that of leading a band of university students in the 
fo ness of playing orchestral instruments at a publi 
concert 

Why was the (¢ imbia | versity used idvertise this 
nce ? Doe Seth Low |} \ t ti move to use the 
na of such a well-known institut give prominence 


to a body of am: 


Christine Adler Concert. 








This occurs Monday evening. February 12, at the Cen 
tr Presbyterian Churcl Brooklyn, and the charming 
ontralto wil have the following stance Hobart 
S k tenor Le Scht I. H. Meredith. bass 
Pa Gallico, pianist, with F. W. Riesberg accompanist 
Miss Adler has many friends bot! musi and social 
circles, and is sure of a good neert 
A New Amateur String Orchestra. 
Dr Bulkley i < i rganized 
T ring < es ZI y ‘ T ends, whi 
held Ss il rehe I vy ¢ g at his res 
dence, under the able leadershiy ( Hugo Engel, con 
ertmaste f the Kalte Orchestra 
Miss Jeanne Arone. 
The latest g Mme.- Florenz 
l'Arona’s spec tea se N J re Arone 
vi é 1} I i ‘ M d’Arona’s de 
urtur é Europe. S V ed to teach the 
LD’ Ar hat she 
N M avenue, New 
Henry Wolfsohn for Europe. 
Henry We nage 4 eave New York 
r Europe Febrt 7 H \ ent about fou 
He ¢ (sf ne purpose | 
king e | g for the tour « 
Sousa’s Band As j t ne in Tr 
MusicaL Cours ; M W “ ive charge 
Ss Band tour Ge y 
Louie Boyd, Powers Pupil. 
i ging young woman at recent gather 
( gie H | ‘ Separ oT 
R " nu ve by al s sl t esses undoubted 
taler ind p ng r sie ‘ I 1 Fisch 
Powers the seas ning Decatur, I 
MacDowell Recital, 
Edward A. MacDows Q ‘ pia t t ist Monday 
n ght it the Berkeley Instit 1 ! ! ace Brook 
lyn, and many { Manhattar 
crossed the bridge to ie M re nex veek 


NCW YORK STRING QUARTENTE. 


B. SINSHEIMER. J. ALTSCHULER 
J]. M. SPARGUR M. ALTSCHULER. 
Management : 


VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Squar, New York. 
ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ERGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
politan Opera, three years 

Other prominent pupils on the operatic and concert stage 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groeb!, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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artistic rendering of his * 


taste, 
Recall That Day,” 


Edouard Hesselberg, pianist, was recalled twice, 
Concert Paraphrase.” 


S. Howard Cuyler, tenor, with the Bostonians, has lately 
been in Denver, recuperating. 
meeting of the Woman’s Press Club, 
“Star of Bethlehem, + 
by Miss Lue Ellen Teter, of this city. 


after an 


Mr. Cuyler sang at a recent 
giving in excellent 
by Cowen, and “Could We 


chestra, 
many friends 


is a 
well 


George Shortland Kempton, 
few months ago from the Leipsic Conservatory, and who 
made a successful début in Philadelphia recently, 
nection with the Henry Gordon Thunder Symphony Or 


numbers, Von Weber's Sonata, op 39, and Mendelssohn's 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14. 


* * 


pianist, who graduated a 


in con 


son of Mr. Kempton, of this city, and his 


and acquaintances here are pleased to learn 


Another guest in the city at the same time was the 
ae ee known California authoress, Mrs. Grace Hubbard. of the young man’ success. 
YL FAVOR OA *'* * . " * 
Will Taber is giving an interesting and enjoyable series \t a recent meeting of the \thenc Musical Club, Mrs 
of free organ recitals this season. The twenty-ninth was Daniel Prescott read a paper on “German Composers.’ 









given last Sunday afternoon at the Central 


Presbyterian 


Following the paper, 


musical numbers were given by Miss 


Mrs 


DENVER, Church. Mrs. Kate Norcross Gale was assisting Emile Compton, Miss Elliott, Jarecki, Mrs. J. W 
vocalist. Wetzel and Miss Estelle Taylor 
DENVER, Col., January 1, 1909 * * . 2 
Max Heinrich and his daughter, Julia, appeared here in Under the direction of Prof. Houseley and George An enjoyable Christmas program was rendered at the 
concert, recently, the occasion being the forty-third con- Crampton, an interesting program selected from the Denver Normal and Preparatory School by students of the 
cert given by the Tuesday Musical Club music dramas of Wagner was lately rendered at the Lyric piano and oratory departments. Edouard Hesselberg, di 
he general effect of the work of the chorus of the Studio. A male chorus and Mrs. Otis Spencer, N. B. rector of the piano department, was in charge Piano 
[Tuesday Musical Club gave the greatest satisfaction. The Yuille, Harry R. Baker, Miss Pleasance Miller, George solos, duets and recitations and scenes from plays made up 
chorus (forty voices), under the le adership of Miss Hattie Tenney and George Crampton participated the entertainment. Mr. Hesselberg, in addition to holding 
Louise Simms, sang two numbers, in a refined and artistic win he ~s the position of director of the piano department of the 
manner. The ensemble work and delicate shading were ad The Academy of Music is now pleasantly located in its Denver Normal and Preparatory School, also fills th 
mirable, and gave evidence of careful training by the jew quarters in the Barth Block. The new music hall same position in the Broadway Dramatic School, and has 
director atfords excellent advantages for weekly recitals and heen tendered a similar office with the Conservatory of 
oii Mais musicales, Music, an acceptance of which would place Mr. Hessel 
From an artistic standpoint, Mme. Emma Nevada's ‘i = ; berg at the head of three of the prominent piano schools 
ippearance at the Broadway Theatre, last Friday aiter rhe Bostonians will be Denver next week, at the of this city Henry C. Ferris 
oon, was decidedly a success. That it was distinctively a Broadway 
society event, goes without saying; but none the less ap r : —" 
preciative and enthusiastic in its réception of the dis- Prof. Henry Houseley’s one act operetta, Pygmalion GRAND FORKS. 
tinguished prima donna Her singing was superb and and Galatea, will be given January 23. Mrs Otis Spen 
touched the hearts of her hearers. ‘She gave a wonderful cer will take the part of Galatea, while George Crampton Granp Fors, N. Dak, January 10, 1900 
exhibition of vocal —— in er singing of - “en will assume the title role. | ss MONG the near possibilities is a lecture by Louis ¢ 
fre “Dinorah.” Selden Pratt, the pianist, played with : A ; ‘ 
prone NB eye: aaa Pm ete st. The \ mandolin orchestra has been organized at the Con Elson, who will probably oe a a Cone 
artistic work of Louis Blumenberg was thoroughly enjoy-  servatory « 1f Music, with a membership of twenty- five Ing Is series of lectures in st. Pau he Ladies’ Thurs 
able Sweet tone, beauty of expression and phrasing 4 . ee day Musicale is making the necessary arrangements and 
musicianly interpretation, all deserve great praise Grant Webber has opened a piano school, having is anticipating an evening of great enjoyment 
; i withdrawn from the faculty of the Academy of Music Miss Francis Calvert gave an entertaining “pupils’ re 
4 cital” for the benefit of the Children’s Home The spa 
\bout a year ago a ladies’ quartet was organized in Dean Blakeslee, of the School of Music, will bring Wil- cious residence of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Bates was thrown 
Denver. It is a string quartet, but instead of the conven- liam H. Sherwood here during January open for the occasion, and the rooms were well filled with 
ional first and second violins, viola and ‘cello, the instru * * * n audience comprising Grand Forks’ cultured 
mentation consists of four violins—all first violins, too! \ series of concerts, given by the Denver Musical Pro- people. Mrs. William W. Remington assisted with two 
In this it is unique. 1 doubt if there is just such another tectiye Association this season, are worthy of note. The soprano solos 
musical combination in existence to-day as the Dawkins Drograms include classical music and the personnel of Another recital of interest was given by Prof. A. | 
Quartet. The name adopted by the young ladies is in th. Orchestra includes the finest musicians of the city. The James’ piano class during the holidays. An extensive pro 
honor of Miss Lizzie Daw kins, of this city, their instructor educational influence of these concerts is an important gram was rendered by his pupils and a delightful variation 
and organizer of the quartet. The personnel of the quartet: atter, and will result in credit to the musical progress was furnished by the vocal duets by Mise Minnie Seymou 
Miss Edith Sindlinger, Miss Alma Cadwell, Miss Laura of our city ind W. B. Thompson 
Jones and Miss H Peck ; * * Prof. D arlos McAllister meeting with much 
Blind Boone recently gave two concerts in Denver. His couragement in his proposed production the cantata 
\n excellent rendering of “In a Persian Garden” was programs were made up of classical music and plantation “Queen Esther.” 
recently given by Prot Henry Houseley and George melodies Dr. August Eggers gave a delightful musicale in his 
Crampton at their new studio. The vocalists were: Mrs * * apartments in the Syndicate Block. The piano selections 
Otis Spencer, Mrs. J. A. Robinson and Messrs. George Dean Howell’s Conservatory of Music gave its 286th by Miss Kristine Koller were specially worthy of mention 
Crampton and Ges irge Tenney tudents’ recital last month, it being one of a series of on account of the excellent technic as well as the music al 
* ee a matinee recitals to be given during the present season intelligence with which they were given. Mrs. Bendel 
Robert G. Bell’s Broadway Dramatic School recently Numerous concerts, recitals and social gatherings are held who has recently returned from an extended European 
gave a faculty recital that attested Mr. Bell’s ability to at this institution. trip, also favored the guests with several delightful songs 
arry out a program in a finished manner. A representa- ee A recent organization is the Students’ Musicale, com 
tive audience of literary and musical people filled the Vladimir De Pachmann will be heard the 16th inst. at posed at prenens f = members of Mrs Kittredge s piano 
Lyceum Theatre. The musical portion of the program Central Presbyterian Church, under the auspices of the class and Miss Bosard’s violin and piano « iss. It is hoped 
was excellent, including solos by W. A. Parker, W. Halle, mz anagement of the subscription lecture course. The pro- that this will be extended to comprise the classes of the 
Miss Mary Buchanan and “Mrs. Claude Robertson. gram includes five Chopin numbers, a group of Schumann other teachers before long B 
London. England Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, rasan ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
. Vocal Teacher. s — — 
’ 9 i —s or Bont 1 Theatrical Agency Fano. nn Cane A. eae, 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patroa and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxt. 


For prospectus apply to the Secreta: 
2. Clifton Gds., Maida Hill _ nr Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for ‘Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s Courr Squarz, Lonpon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 
Improvisation, ht Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta Orchestra 
Music Tiare. Secon 


Operatic and Chamber 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 1go Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 








strumentad, hor Si 


6d. per term 


F oe students. 
rospectus and 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Esthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall Schoo! of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
aumber of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself manently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms = particulars write to 
Madame Moriani, 


a7 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 














Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
Operatic Engag ts managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspond with leading Imp i in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York.. 











Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanpi,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan . 





Specialty in Voice py —! and the Somme of 
nd Natural and — red tp nee 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. InTERFRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, yeoman Gorman, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 








«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ | 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from | 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage practice. er erman and 
Italian Repertory. Terms moderat 
A Fo RINO, MILAN. “ITALY. 

Pu it will en, ged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical gency Lovati & Marini, of 
hich Chev. . Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; .. unity for constant practice in the 
lan ve to six francs per day, all included 
— service. &c.). Elvira Andreini. 5; Via 
Rondinelli (first floor), Florence. 


James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. | 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ecoD To 
NEwsS SINGERS | 


vi, 


thoy 
SIGHT EAI. 
Teach Yourself and Others to Sing At - 


No Syllables. Send stamp ror article, 
“Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 
Address 
| 
i 


H. E. WOODRUFF, 140 W. 105th St, NEW YORK, 


ooo 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 


'CONSER\ ATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Vv irgil Clavier used 


Miles. YERSIN, 








AUTHORS OF THE 


PHono-RuytHMic MetHop For FRENCH 


PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION 
37 West 32p St., New York. 


BELLE NEWPORT, ss 


CONTRALTO. 
120 East Eighty-sixth street, 
171 E. 17th st, 





or Wolf- 


| Address: 
New York 


sohn’s Musical Bureau, 
MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUC TION 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck, 


‘an ex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbie 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 


a FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
st West gsth Street, New York 








Studio: 
oo FROTHINGHAM AKERS. 





Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 


Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York 


Aldete Lacis Baldwin, 


Contralto. 
Residence Studio: —__ c ) 


Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork. 








Principal baritone in some of the most imp 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 








EDYTH EVELYN EVANS, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 











D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 
Baldwin DIDS 


Ellington 
Valley Gem \ 
flamilton epee. 


- §STRICH & ZEIDLER. 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE 
IANOS. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES FURN'SHED ON APPLICATION sit, 


Factories. West 43d Street 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Stree 
NEW YORK. 


Pianos or Export = 


Manufacturers can se 








THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


by addressing 
BOSTON. 


“ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER 


CY MNOLIA = 
apace the Reed Organ J 


CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY 


cure export connections 





JOHN F, REYN REYNOLDS, 


PROPRIETOR 


adoress 


| 
L 





KE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
t e tr ad an enter at any time during 
Piaroforte, Voice Culture, Pipe rgan, Cabinet : . 
) \ ay3..9 ; P : the Scn YEAR AND SuMMER [TERM 
7 woe n y ylonceilo ‘lute rnet and er ati en tras aban Sa _ — 
chestr Inst ents Theory f Mus En Aros R @ distance fe of > 
, . . Conse. vatory Bu ng, where they can pursue 
vemb ie Pla 1s I : ane I ca’ ~ulture; their .tudies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Languag anc ngiis ra For catalogues neh at 
= . Miss CLARA BAUR, 
tud r r . 
and . Stag Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Uratori Cincinnati, Ohio 








CONSERVATORY OF 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS 


: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr Kleefeld 
Jutius Lieba Vrs. Gally Dehnicke " 
Franz Het ‘ Anser Vvh. Scharwenka, Prof 
Kave or Scharwe mtr > W. Berger, W. I pholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, 
Miss Elisab _ Je pp Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stre-ow Van Lier 
e tT oke Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck t U ROSA SUCHER, 
Vocal and asic 0-Dramatic | cache 


The Stern — Music, 


FOUNDED 1850 


22? Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


PERATIC anno PRAMATIC S 
He IOL »mprising a and al 
for teachers ( Hi RUS SCHOOL 


CONSERVATORY : 
om : PR HESTRAI ; 
tra istruments EMINARY Special training 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN S V0 
t srs: HARMONY A B 
eB. "B. Taubert. ) Geen K« tn 
Ernest Jedliczka 4 Papendick He “ir 
Guenther Freudenberg, Vic tor Hollae ae r, D. M. Levett. + -Frau Prof nd 
Koaspace, F rau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Sei temann Alexander Heinemann 
RAMAT ASS—Bmanuel Reicher, Felix Ehrl. rof. Gustav A. leender, ‘Be cahend 
Doosan, Willy Nic king, W. Rampelmann. z Antes eet \ MON ‘ 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN — Otto Dienel, R ‘ D 
Charges from 125 2 aged ie up to 500 Alaris $1 = Annually 
servatory Pot rec v at any time. ‘ nsuite 
" 


Prospectuses ma 
tion urs from 11 A. M. to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/\Y | 


N—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Mans Pfitzner, rrot. | 
Felix Sreyedn xk, Anton Poerster, Ernest Nutcheson, Pref. | 
Ptitzner, Gustay ee A Sormana, Prof. E. BE. Taubert, | 
S Nicklass- | 








B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artisti 


For the pianist, the Singer, the teacher, 


NORWALK, OHIO 


REFERENCE e t n-( er 4 RIER 


Factory at 


THE NEW CHICAGO LORE. 


‘a ESA 


Guaranteed . ‘ 
ange granted 


AND IMPORIER 





MUSIC PUBLISHER 


. “ 1 e er 


argest ae 


Ree nstruments t a list of prizes w 


NEW YORK. 


i Genuine italian Strir 


CARL FISCHER, 6 ond 8 Fourth Riese 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 


Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Heramann Wor 
, DORESDEN. 
rounsceninse”™™ The Conservatory Of Music, fi°Fssvi.ves 





For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNP, GERMANY 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


4 1 
only manufacturers wl make all 





NWAY & SONS a! component 


of their Pianofé 


of the full metal frames), 1 


irtes, exterior and interior (including the 


parts 


their own factories 


casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY 





Finishing were Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


om vee ories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, L« 


and Ci ypposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Piano Case an “— 


| PIANO CASE SHOPS, 
| SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


“| 





-QVERETT 


| ©. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA PA PAE PAPA PAA 


Principal Factory: Albany, dion and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvcnuc. 





> TMBALE= 





CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. 





| ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


tieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO.., 


SOHMER BUILDING. Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


STREET. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM 


most critical musical taste, and 


pl ANOS appez al to the 


are receiving more than 


favorable comment 


to-day 

any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific fScale, Purity and 

of Touch 


Tone, Sympathetic and \esponsive 
Beauty and Modernity 


Character 
of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co.., 
160° Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 





